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EDITORIAL 
THE PROBLEM OF THE CRIMINAL MIND 


rT\ HIS is the day of ‘‘surveys’’, of systematic investigations of 
| sociological, industria!, economic, political, hygienic and other 
conditions that are bound up with modern community life. And 
ge these problems that of crime, at last, is awakening the 
ition of serious minds. A number of systematic studies are 
» made, or are under consideration by responsible institutions 
roups of investigators. 
(he realization of the importance of this sociological problem 
been due, undoubtedly, to the mortifying fact of the enormous 
valence of murders, banditry and other forms of major crimes 
this country as contrasted with European countries especially 
eat Britain. Public attention has been repeatedly called, in 
ticular, to the relatively excessive frequency of homicide in the 
ted States and the appallingly insignificant number of appre- 
sions of the criminals and their conviction by the courts. The 
lency of the press, the bar and critics generally is to lay the 
ime upon the failure of the administration of criminal justice. 
(he remark of Chief Justice Taft that the faulty administration 
riminal justice in this country is a disgrace to our civilization 
is been frequently quoted. Attention has been repeatedly called 


to the contrast between the methods of English courts and our 
own. The underlying idea is that if the criminal were quickly 
apprehended, speedily convicted and punished, as in England, 


me would be correspondingly diminished. 
\ndoubtedly there is much truth in this. The certainty and 


speed of punishment tends to prevent the commission of crime. 
Nevertheless, from a sociological standpoint and more specifically 
trom that of social psychology, the idea is a superficial, not to say 


ve one. It does not reach the root of the problem. Punishment 


to a greater or less degree will discourage the commission of a 
criminal act. restrain the overt manifestation of a criminal urge, 


1+ 


it will not remodel the criminal mind, or prevent its develop- 


Editorial 
ment in the individual. The criminal consciousness still persists 
as such unaltered. Nor will punishment do more than suppress a 
certain proportion of criminal acts. 

To understand the problem of crime we must go deeper. We 
must study the individual criminal with a view to understanding 
his psychology, the structure and dynamics of his mind, his 
motivations and trace the last to their deeper sources. It is a 
problem in dynamic psychology. 

sut even in sociological quarters, where this is recognized, 
there is quite frequently an unformulated and rather implied 
notion that the criminal mind is biologically a special type of the 
genus homo, as if in the course of evolution there had branched 
off from the parent tree the anthropoid brain, the normal social 
human brain and—an asocial criminal brain. 

This notion, probably, is owing to the teachings of Lombroso 
whose theories some years ago gained considerable notoriety in 
that he maintained that the criminal mind is a specific mind that 
is inherited and therefore transmitted as such. There is no sound 
basis, of course, for this theory. 

The criminal mind does not differ natively from any sane mind. 
It is only a group consciousness, an acquired type of social con- 
sciousness, developed by the environment. As a type it is a group 
deviate from that of the general social group which, with its 
common sentiments, ideals, ethical codes, habit patterns, etc. 
adapts the individual to the social institution at the particular 
stage of culture reached. The criminal mind is a group conscious- 
ness in that it is common to a particular group. Like the social 
consciousness of the community it has its own sentiments, ideals, 
codes, habit patterns, points of view, etc.; and it is of these that 
criminal behavior is the overt manifestation. They, like the com- 
munity consciousness, have been acquired as a result of environ- 
mental influences. 

Of course it is the habitually criminal minded that we have ir 
view, not the sporadic criminal who yields to a temporary impulse 
The two must be differentiated. 

The problem of crime is the problem of the criminal mind. <A1 
understanding of criminal behavior can only be reached by a stud; 
of the criminal consciousness; and this can only be pursued by : 
systematic study of individual criminals. It is a problem i 
motivations; that is to say, in dynamic psychology. The method: 
and technique are the same as those used in abnormal psychology 

When the criminal mind is understood, society will be equippe 
to take such preventive measures as will tend to prevent th 
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Editorial 3 


development of criminals. This, it is safe to say, will have to be 
done through social education; that is, by bringing the largest 
possible number of members of the community within the common 
social consciousness, with common ideals, common ethical codes, 
ete. Theoretically this is easy to do and is done every day by 
those who practice dynamic psychology. Practically, though, in 
the mass it is difficult, for reasons that are obvious. It is well to 
realize, however, the possibilities, and, so far as it can be done, 
that in this way the criminal group would be diminished to the 
lowest proportions. But the total eradication of criminals is a 
Utopian idea. 

However, the point we wish to make is that those who are 
nvestigating or are contemplating a serious investigation of crime 

ould recognize that the problem is fundamentally one in dynamic 

d social psychology. And unless it is undertaken from that 

tandpoint any investigation is bound to be superficial and will 
merely seratch the surface. The problem of juvenile delinquency 
s the same. It requires the same methods of research. The 
ipproach is the same and there must be the same psychological 

vging into the unconscious roots of asocial desires and motives. 
But it must not be overlooked that the personnel undertaking 
ich researches must be specially equipped by training and 
experience. 

As to prevention, after an adequate fund of data has been 
obtained, juvenile delinquency offers the most promising field, as 
we are there dealing with the mind in its formative stage when it 

be molded and adapted to the requirements of society. If 
such researches shall be promoted by any of our great philan- 
thropie foundations, as we hope will be the case, we shall watch 
with interest the results which we believe will well repay the time, 
energy and costs expended. 





THE CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF NEUROSES 


DR. ALFRED ADLER 
VIENNA 


OU are rightly expecting me to set before you what is perhaps 
Y a novel point of view, and I may define my attitude by giving 

vou as an alternative title, ‘‘The Feeling of Inferiority and 
Its Consequences’’. To me it appears that every child and every 
human being, for some reason, is continually striving to answer 
questions, to overcome difficulties, to solve riddles, and to develop 
himself in some degree towards a self-satisfying completion, the 
full achievement of his life purpose. No matter what may be the 
age of an individual, you will find tendencies which have their 
beginnings—if one may venture to use the phrase—in the dawn of 
life, and which, by their persistence, ever demand a development 
to a higher level. Such tendencies can only exist if there be a goal, 
and I will endeavor to put before you what, to my mind, this 
must be. 

In the face of reality, we must always define our position and 
form a conception of our relationship to our environment, which 
conception involves and determines our standards of behavior, 
our attitudes and our demands. Whatever is revealed in the char- 
acter of a human being, there is always manifested this persistent 
demand for greater development and a continual striving for the 
achievement of a certain goal. One may instance the wish of a 
child to become a coachman, or that of an adult to become a phy- 
sician or a judge. In every walk of life, in every situation where 
the problems of living are being attacked, there is to be observed 
this striving for superiority, this striving for power; and you can 


properly understand the particular reaction of the moment only | 


if you realize the existence of this fundamental undercurrent. <A 
symptom can only properly be distinguished and recognized when 
it is defined as an incidental object in the general current of th 
striving towards a goal of superiority. The goal of a normal man 
is easily appreciated, and we can realize that he has, in the main, 
three great problems to solve. 


The first of these is the ambition to mix with, and be accepted 


by others. This is the problem of social relationships, the desir 
for fellowship, to take some place in the world of men. Th 
4 
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yproach to other men takes devious routes, but if we fail to find 
. actual social ideal of any one individual, we can yet judge by 

much he falls short of the normal achievement in regard to 
s first question of life. For example, he may have no friends, 
he may not interest himself in societies or in social functions, 
he may have a positive distaste for companionship. You can, 
this way, Measure approximately the failure of achievement in 
s direction, and it is noteworthy that in the case of the neurotic, 

degree of failure is usually very marked. So, as you can 
igine, he must have another goal, and, in consequence, he is 
: ays trying to escape from the right, the normal aim of social 


oat 


[he second problem which is always before us, and which can- 
be avoided without increasing the difficulty of solution of the 
, is that of occupation, and the two are not wholly separated. 
problem of occupation resolves itself literally as—‘‘ How can 
[| be useful for the whole of mankind?’’ Every occupation, 
alled, is a beginning of this trying to be useful, to live on the 
ful side. To be useful induces a feeling of great confidence 
well-being, and the person who feels useless is always more 
less shy, he feels himself isolated, and finds great difficulty in 
rying out his work. As I have already remarked, this leads us 
suspect the presence of another goal. 
The third problem of life is that of sex. People live together 
two sexes, and so an aim with everyone is to unite with someone 
the opposite sex as a partner. This solution is the normal one; 
is the normal goal for everybody. The degree of failure of 
hievement of this natural solution will always betray to what 
tent the problem is being evaded. If you ask what reason there 
® can be for such an evasion, I reply that throughout the whole 
= world there is one reason for it: it is a lack of self-confidence, a 
ick of courage; in the mind of the individual concerned there is 
he idea that he cannot reach this goal. You will realize this if 
u consider your experience of neurotic subjects. The question 
t once arises as to how it has happened that some people—many 
people—have such a fear, so much so that they are averse to 
trving to solve this problem in the natural way. 
[ come from work in the pathological field, and in connection 
ith psychological questions I have always noted that one of the 
most important reasons for such a lack of courage is the existence 
f an organic burden in childhood. Delicate children differ very 
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™ much from the healthy in their view of the world, because they 


suffer from organic deficiencies and defects; they do not eat and 
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assimilate as easily, they cannot see or hear so well, they have 
troubles due to abnormalities of the endocrine glands. To such 
children the world is a great difficulty, an embarrassing problem, 
vet in the first years of their life they must arrive at some answer. 
The attention the child has to give in his little life to the world 
shapes for him his style of life. He experiences the difficulties and 
the burdens of his own body, and these make a great impression 
on him. The investigation of the adult life of such children 
convinces me that these burdens are remembered. 

I hope I may succeed in presenting the matter so that you may 
see how the whole attitude throughout life is based on what takes 
place and what is the equipment in childhood, in short, on this 
feeling of personal inferiority, and that in the case of children 
burdened with physical defects and deficiencies it is greatly intensi- 
fied. We have to remember that these defects, in many cases, are 
inherited, and, therefore, there arises the question of the relation 
of inherited defects to the development of the character. How 
ever. the character is not everything. Even the normal child 
suffers in a difficult situation, and if he has disturbances of vision 
or hearing, or some similar disability, he feels he cannot bear it. 
In all cases there is a relationship between the child’s defects and 
the particular problems that confront him in life. I have come to 
another conclusion also. In considering the lives of children in 
general, it appears to me that there are two situations which are 
peculiarly inimical to normal development. One of these arises 
where the child is made to face greater difficulties, in which case 
there is a greater feeling of inferiority. The other is concerned 
with the process of ‘‘spoiling’’, for then the child is much worse 
than before. Such a child is always leaning on another person 
He lives in a symbiotic manner, like a parasite, and he receives 
everything from others. As a consequence he cannot develop a 
normal style of life, for he is always demanding and receiving, 
and he never feels the necessity for using his own powers. If a 
child, or an adult, never attempts to stand alone, he always lacks 
confidence and courage, and we are justified in regarding such 
spoiled children as not properly prepared to meet the constantly 
changing situations of life. 

If you inquire into the goal of such children, i.e., those with 
organic deficiencies, or those who have been spoiled, you will find 
that their aim is to overcome the difficulties of life in the most 
complete fashion. They are not satisfied with that to which the 
norma! child aspires; for them there must be no less than the com- 
plete command of the situation, an absolute security, and their 
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demands upon others are unlimited. You will agree that this is a 
habit, or an attitude, which does not make for happiness in our 
ife upon this earth. If you ask your nervous patients you will 
i, very often, that they have begun in such a way, as spoiled 
children, and the two types I have mentioned are very often con- 
nected. Sometimes it is impossible to educate the delicate child 
without spoiling it, and better methods are needed. As a rule, the 
istom is that, as regards education, no distinction is made between 
the abnormal and the normal child who has the normal goal, which 
s to mix with others, to be useful, to give and not always to 
eive and to demand. For the abnormal as well as for the 
yrmal child, however, new situations must continually arise. With 
every change the child, as it were, makes an experiment in adapta- 
tion, and it is obvious to the observer, as it no doubt is to the child, 
that the experiments are mainly unsuccessful, for children such as 
ve have in mind are not capable of independence, of working with 
others for a common usefulness. As a consequence, the abnormal 
hild will always be torn with conflicts. 
[ may describe a third type, the hated child, the child who 
grows up without warmth and love, very often illegitimate, or at 
ny rate unwanted, and it will be apparent to you that for such a 
child the world is to a great extent comparable to an enemy 
country. He meets with nothing but enmity; kindness and love 
are unknown to him, and he experiences nothing but insult and 
attack. It follows that children of this type develop what may be 
termed a defensive attitude; they have no desire to join in with the 
efforts of others, and they have no wish to be useful in a hostile 
ommunity. Thus, they also are always in a situation of conflict. 
The general reactions of the third type are the same as those 
of the first and second; they are unhappy in school, in work, and 
in love, and they always feel restricted. The only satisfaction for 
them is to be superior to every other man, to conquer, to be the 
first, to be God-like in their power and domination. They have no 
patience, opposition irritates them, and they feel that by any 
means they must defend themselves, justify themselves morally, 
and shine in the highest sphere. To accomplish this they adopt 
the only possible course of restricting their environment, for they 
cannot hold complete sway in the whole of society, where they feel 
that their efforts are being curtailed. They evade occupation, 
and they evade love; their eccentricities are always signs of 
evasion, but those signs, or we may say symptoms, of the attempt 
to escape the solution of the three questions of life are not always 
obvious, for patients as well as others will justify their attitude 

































The Cause and Prevention of Neuroses 
to themselves by rationalizations. I have never met a man who 
frankly said, ‘‘I do not want to mix with others’’, but I have met 
many people who told me, ‘‘I cannot go into society because the 
people are so bad; the people around me cannot appreciate me, and 
they are distasteful’’. I have never seen such a man frankly 
avoiding occupation; he will only say, ‘‘I am tired, I cannot sleep, 
I have a headache’’, or ‘‘I have symptoms which hinder me from 
making up my mind in this matter’’. Another will say, ‘‘This 
occupation is not good enough for me; I must have something 
better; I have not a good memory’”’, and so on, while another may 
say, ‘‘I cannot concentrate’’. There are always justifications for 
evasions, but we physicians know there are no real reasons for 
such symptoms. 

Now I should like to say a few words about the appearance of 
symptoms. Symptoms do not arise suddenly in a night. There is 
always a long period of development which can be traced back, 
often to childhood, and I have found that the history of the case 
invariably indicates such antecedent situations as we have con- 
sidered in the three types of children. For instance, the spoiled 
child will always tend to cling to the individual who spoils him; 
as a rule this is the mother, and commonly these tendencies are 
apparently prompted by anxiety. With nervous people this 
symptom is always in the foreground, for they are always attempt- 
ing to justify the carrying out of their wishes to command other 
persons on the grounds of their anxiety. People who cannot be 
alone, who have agoraphobia, command and require that another 
person shall be with them, and this other person must obey—his 
life must be ruled and ordered by the patient. If the neurotic 
person has a headache, all the family must be silent, must obey, 
must take care not to irritate. There is constantly this striving 
for superiority and for domination by any means, however petty, 
and we can understand some of these symptoms, because they are 
nurtured and developed in childhood. In some cases the symptoms 
derive from a condition of emotional tension, and to thwart such 
1 patient induces an almost inconceivable reaction of depression, 
even to the extent that there may be an attempt at suicide. Even 
in their play such individuals are very deeply moved emotionally, 
and it is only by realizing their life aims that we can appreciate 
the subjective disturbance. 

The foregoing is a short description of the tendencies among 
nervous persons. In every single reaction you can recognize the 
attitude to life if you have previously grasped the distortion of the 
personality. I am in agreement with the whole current of medicine 
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y when I insist that we cannot treat symptoms; we can but 

it the individual, and, in this matter, to be of any help you 

st change the attitude to life of the whole individual. So long 

the patient persists in his morbid attitude, you cannot get rid 

the symptoms. It is not sufficient to treat the consequences of 

ult; we must go deeper, and perhaps I can show you, by 
ting one or two cases, what I mean. 

ill cite the case of a young woman, twenty-six years of age, 

od bodily health, who has been suffering considerably for 

a year with agoraphobia and depression. She dated the 

of her trouble as a year ago in time, but, as is usual, on 

ring more fully I found that the symptoms really originated 

hange of her life situation. When I asked this young woman 

had happened a year before, she said that she had then 

me a mother for the first time. The connection is not at once 

us, but it is very clear that such an event is full of possibilities 

e hands of a spoilt person. Such an individual always aspires 

the center of attention; the coming of the child of her own 

es the difficulty the greater for her, and sometimes neurotic 

mptoms will commence from the time of the first confinement. 

this ease, however, that was not all. When I hinted at the point, 

told me this story: ‘‘I like my husband very much, and he 

sme also. He went away to Paris three days after my confine- 

He amused himself there, and I have intended going to 

is in spite of him. I was very angry.’’ Another point was 

t this woman had, as very often happens, a very annoying and 

ish mother-in-law. She was a very critical woman, and the 

wife was the spoilt child, the only child of very weak 

nts, who could not tolerate this new situation. She often 

| and became very angry when her husband showed a disposi- 

to differ with her. They frequently quarreled in spite of the 

they had for each other. It appeared to me that when the 

| eame, and the husband went off to Paris, she felt that the 

time had come to reinforce her own position. She no longer felt 

rself to be in command, to be the first and most important 

‘son and first in her husband’s love. The husband loved the 

iid very much, and took a great interest in it, while she became 

more and more irritable and also very depressed. It was clear to 

me that what she did then was a repetition of what she had done 

in her childhood: she aimed at being the center of attention, ard 

i she were displaced, then she developed anxieties, so she suffered 

from an anxious depression and forced the husband to be with 

her always—an indication which enables us to understand her 
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actions. She could not go on a tram, and she could not travel by 
train, but she could drive in a cir. The point of that is easily 
seen if one bears in mind the underlying aim. In the train or in 
the tram the passenger is one of many: definite stopping places 
are arranged and individual rights must be subordinated to the 
rules laid down, but with a private car the stopping and the route 
ean be controlled, therefore people constituted like our patient 
always feel they can travel by car. This little characteristic is 
typical of the whole attitude to life. There is the feeling of 
superiority, the God-likeness, the desire to dominate, to be always 
first. Such signs should always be carefully noted, they are very 
informative, and indicate clearly in what direction the general 
attitude of the patient is tending. This woman came into the 
sanatorium, which is often in itself an extenuating situation, 
because to be in a sanatorium is to command much weight of 
sympathy. The whole family is probably much more amenable 
when one is in a sanatorium. While she was there our patient 
improved considerably, but when she returned to her home she 
had a bad relapse. It appears that in the sanatorium she found 
a physician whom she regarded as a very charming man; he 
flattered her, and was always attentive to her; she responded to 
him, and she regarded herself as on close terms of friendship with 
him. When she left the sanatorium she wrote him a letter full of 
kind thoughts and good sentiments, to which she had no reply, and 
from that time her symptoms increased, for she then became con- 
vinced that she could no longer make an impression on other men. 
In her phantasies there was always the fear that she had lost the 
capacity of attraction for men. She had never put the matter to 
the test of experience, but she always complained of such fancies, 
especially as they were accompanied by sexual irritation, and these 
irritations gave her a new reason for feeling depressed. By this 
time she had built up a guilt complex, concerning which she was 
very reticent; she had spoken to no one about it except myself. 
Still, she always felt guilty about it. This guilt complex could 
feasibly have been the cause of her depression and her illness, but 
if it be closely examined, it is clear that it constituted an excellent 
tool for overcoming the husband. She was in a menacing mood, 
for she said, ‘‘I could betray my husband, because he has left me, 
because he does not now flatter me as he used to, and is not s0 
attentive to me’’. In the logical sequence of events it is only one 
more stage to the betraying of the husband, and the actual break- 
ing of the marriage tie. I have always found this breaking up of 
the marriage tie to be an act of revenge against the partner. 
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In other directions, too, there were further indications of her 
attitude to life. For instance, if she had a quarrel with her 
husband her feelings would be expressed. She dreamed once on 
these lines: ‘*Once I was going shopping with my friend, and I 
met this physician but he did not want to greet me’’. I read this 
to mean that after this quarrel she had the desire to meet the 
physician. She held back, not because she was too chaste, or too 
modest, but only because she feared she could not make an impres- 

non him. So, though she was a very beautiful woman, she had 

lost her self-confidence. Her whole demeanor shows that she 
ared defeats and rebuffs. There was, in fact, a feeling of great 
inferiority. She said, ‘‘] am only sure when I am with my parents 
or with similar people, when I feel this great warmth, this great 
[ have been defeated by my husband, and now I have been 
defeated by the physician, so now I can only command in a 
restricted field, that is, in my family circle, where I can dominate 
my husband through my agoraphobia, and by means of my 
at pression.’’ 
As time is short, I will conelude briefly. The development of 
h an attitude to life can be prevented. The best course is to 
begin in childhood, to avoid spoiling the child, and not to overlook 
deficiencies in various organs. The aim should be to make the 
child independent, to make him free, to give him enough self- 
confidence and courage. It would be my last word that every 
‘ort should be made to give such children enough courage to 
levelop their social feelings, to be useful, and not to be terrified 
by the other sex, and if this could be done, there would be no more 
nervous adults. If the patient has reached adult age, he must be 
reeducated and given a fresh start. The patients must be 
approached with affection; the attitude of the physician must be 
parental. They must be stirred to the depths of their personality ; 
they require honest and frank handling and no demands should 
be made upon them; one should simply seek to strengthen their 
courage, so that later they may feel independent. 

In the treatment it is of the greatest importance to find out 
what mistake has been made in the past, to show what has been to 
blame for their neurotic attitude to life, to expose the connections 
between that attitude and the symptoms. The symptoms always 
fit the case. The nervous patient can be understood only if it be 
recognized that his behavior harmonizes with his symptoms. 
When he has been convinced about this, then his personality will 
change, and with the change will come a new determination 
towards life; his neurotic tendencies zan then be said to have 
been cured. 
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THE CLINICAL METHOD OF TEACHING NORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
By G. H. ETTINGER, M.D. 
QUEENS UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


riculum in Canadian medical: schools. Teachers of psy- 

chiatry, realizing the need of a background for their subject, 
have urged its adoption; teachers of the ‘‘clinical’’ subjects have 
passed through the stages of amusement, tolerance and respect, 
and now warmly commend the study to their students. 

The medical student looks on his education with an eye not 
common to his arts brother. He has been led to believe that his 
professional career will depend on what he can see and hear at a 
bedside. Until he begins to use a stethoscope in a hospital ward, 
his studies are so many hills that must be climbed; he must keep 
his eyes and ears open, and strengthen his professional muscles 
with the exercise, as he hurries along. He has no time to sit and 
fish in eultural pools in the intellectual valleys; he must keep 
climbing. 

His instruction is mainly in scientific subjects. His teachers 
drive him, and insist that he confirm in the laboratory what he 
reads in his books. His whole plan of studies is prepared for him, 
he has very little choice in their selection. Small wonder that he 
looks on every class with a view to its future clinical worth, that 
his knowledge must be capable of proof in a laboratory or ward, 
and that he scoffs at mathematics, history, philosophy, economics, 
psychology and kindred subjects usually taught from books by arts 
professors to pitiable youths whose reward will be a degree but no 
means of making a living. 

The teacher of psychology to medical students is faced then 
with the task, not only of explaining the common everyday phe- 
nomena of behavior, but of interesting students who have not 
chosen the study, who feel that it is another of those superfluous 
arts classes, and who are inclined to weigh, analyze, classify, 
experiment with, or watch the manifestations of all the scraps of 
knowledge that they consider of any value. It occurred to the staff 
of the Department of Psychology at Queen’s University that the 
students’ own weapons might be used in teaching them, and they 
conceived the clinical method of teaching psychology. 

12 
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i A young student, faced with the problem of understanding, for 
example, memory, is asked to consider in himself a process which 
feels he has always used, and which he uses so easily and natu- 

rally that he can neither define nor analyze it. Let us confront 
him, then, with an individual whose memory is defective, who 
‘-emembers clearly the events of childhood but not of yesterday, 

} and the student begins to unravel the chain of links in the memory 
ess. We wish to teach what is meant by attention; let us 





} emonstrate in a patient, distractibility of, or absolute lack of 
'= attention. The student will see the result of the defective func- 

n upon the behavior of the patient and will naturally make com- 
}) parisons with himself or his fellows. The meaning of attention 


drop upon him with greater ease than if he merely listened 
. lecture or read a text. 
) Such a method of teaching would require clinical demonstra- 
tions with patients carefully selected from a mental huspital. 
Dr. Edward Ryan,’ Superintendent of Rockwood Hospital (a 
provincial mental hospital) and Professor of Psychiatry at 
} (jueen’s University, immediately offered to codperate, and 
' through his remarkable ability in gaining the confidence of and 
| interrogating his patients, has made possible the success of this 
nture in the three years of its existence. 
The plan adopted may be briefly described. Three lectures a 
eek are delivered by a graduate in medicine. Certain demon- 
strations are held during the lectures. In addition, one hour a 
eek is used for clinical demonstrations, usually with patients 
) manifest defective functions or processes discussed in the 
‘oncurrent lectures. The clinician interrogates his patients, and 
lraws the attention of the students to the abnormal behavior of 
the patient consequent upon the defect or deficiency. The teacher 
ms up the main points in the demonstration and refers to the 
behavior of the patients as suitable opportunities arise, in subse- 
nt lectures. 
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"he teaching of reflexes and habits may serve as an example. 


f= the students are already familiar, through the teaching of 
i” logy, with the divisions of the nervous system. The subject is 


reviewed, a human brain and brain-stem are shown, the locations 
{ the sensory and motor areas are pointed out. A frog’s brain is 
destroyed, and its reflex response to irritation is demonstrated. 
On this evidence the idea of the reflex is built up. The subject of 





| Since this paper was written, Dr. Rogers has been appointed Director of Medical 
Services for the Province of Ontario. 








































14 The Clinical Method of Teaching Normal Psychology 
habit is introduced and explained, its dependence upon cerebral 
control is stressed. 

The student is now prepared for the clinic. A hemiplegic is 
introduced as a patient who, by the accident of hemorrhage, has 
suffered a break in the cerebral pathway leading from the motor 
area. It is shown that his habits, as of walking, manual manipula 
tion, ete., are interfered with on the side opposite to that bearing 
the lesion. His reflexes (knee-jerk) are shown to be augmented on 
the lame side. His vegetative functions are explained as normal. 
The student has learned that habits depend upon cerebral control, 
which affects reflexes only in that it subdues them. 

He has still to be impressed with the importance of habit in 
behavior. The clinician introduces several patients who, as symp- 
toms of their mental disease, show certain ‘‘bad’’ habits, bad in 
the sense of being useless, unnecessary or harmful. 

One sits with pursed lips, arms flexed at the elbows, fists 
clenched in front of her. She answers no questions, but mumbles 
to herself. She dodges any caress or show of friendliness. Through 
half-open lips her tongue protrudes, quivers, disappears. ‘‘ These 
habits’’, says the doctor, ‘‘she exhibits all day long; at night she 
sleeps as quietly as any child’’. 

The next patient is a youth who sits in his chair, answers the 
doctor’s questions quietly, but pays no attention to his audience. 
He is very restless. He crosses his legs, uncrosses them, brushes 
his hair back, looks up at the ceiling, out the window, down at his 
feet, changes his position, opens his mouth with a sucking sound, 
and repeats all his manoeuvres incessantly. 

Another patient is introduced, looking, to the casual glance, 
quite normal. He is questioned about messages he frequentl) 
receives. He admits that he hears voices through the wall. Would 
he go and listen at the far wall? Certainly. Can he hear them! 
Yes. The students are told of the hours that this man spends 
listening at the wall of his room to the voices that speak to him. 

The professor sums up the evidence submitted by pointing out 
that the students recognize these people as being different from 
themselves, because their behavior as seen in their habits is dif 
ferent from their own. The students have learned that most of 
daily action is habitual, and they understand better what is meant 
by the term ‘‘habit’’. 

Throughout the clinic there is no classification of diseases 
used, and very little history of the cases given. The language of 
the clinician is simple and free from psychiatric expressions. By 
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G. H. Ettinger 15 
his kindly, sympathetic attitude to his patients the students are 
led to feel that these are men and women who differ from them- 
selves only in their reactions to life. 

[In a similar way there have been demonstrated throughout the 
course—hallucinations, loss of memory, disturbances of attention, 

udgment and emotions, and a group of mental defectives. While 
attendance at these clinics is voluntary, the whole class have 
ittended regularly and eagerly. One hears the students in the 

rridors discussing the patients and their behavior as freely and 
intelligently as their seniors discuss valve lesions in relation to 
the physiology of the circulation. 

Although this new method of teaching psychology is still being 
developed, and more clinical ideas worked out, the success that has 
attended it warrants the recommendation that it be tried in other 
schools. Whether it should be used in teaching any but medical 
students is a question. This has not been the custom at Queen’s, 
where the arts class consists of students of both sexes, who might 
not react healthily to a clinical atmosphere, especially one redolent 
of a mental hospital. The main factors to be considered are the 

nician and his material. The clinician must be one who is in 
sympathy with the idea, who has the confidence of his patients, 
and who ean interrogate them with some degree of skill. With 
such cooperation, the teaching of psychology in a medical school 
may ve stimulated considerably, and the enthusiasm of the 
students who eagerly approach their first clinies will be liberally 
‘ommunicated to their teachers. 























































CURES AND CURE-ALLS * 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 
NORTHWESTEKN UNIVERSITY 


HE stimulus to this paper is a linkage of ideas which th 
writer does not recall seeing elsewhere, and which he has 
found helpful in interpreting some problems of psychophysical 
cures, and of social solutions. 
Why do we have so many cure-alls for societal ills? 
Why do we have so many different kinds of social maladjust- 
ment in people who have similar environment or similar heredity? 
How can successful doctors cure the same diseases by very 
different methods? 
Can a logical problem have more than one correct solution? 
These questions perhaps seem unrelated. The answer may 
serve to bring them all together in a new way, in relation to the 
concepts suggested in the title. 
Let us take up each of the questions, in reverse order. 


I 


Kiven in arithmetic, there are often several possible solutions, 
though only one correct answer. The factors being relatively 
simple, however, that solution which is simplest and easiest is 
denominated ‘‘correct’’. In mathematics the same kind of solution 
would be called the ‘‘easiest’’ or ‘‘best’’. In symbolic logie (I am 
told) solutions become a matter of taste—of aesthetics,—and satis- 
fyingness is the test. 





IT 


The human body is like a great equation, with a countless num- 
ber of variables, most of them unknown, or known only in certain 
factors. There are, as we say, ‘‘contingent factors’ 

‘*Health’’ is after all a relative concept; like ‘‘insanity’’, it is 
a social judgment even though it is also an expert diagnosis. In 
health, however, the body and its parts as transformers of energy 
and respondents to stimuli sueceed in maintaining, among them- 
selves and with the environment, a moving equilibrium. 





* Paper presented before the Northwestern Chapter, A I. Z, 1925. 
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Thomas D. Eliot 17 
Whatever the stimulus, shock, or strain, the body, if it is to 
ain healthy, must so react as to compensate—.e., balance up 
nst—this new situation. This ‘‘gyroscopic’’ response may be 
1y reflex, habitual, unconscious, conscious, partial or total, aggressive 

lefensive. 

any such response fails to compensate, the invading forces 

he environment produce disease. The body is thrown back on 

re primitive lines of defense. In disease, it is even harder than 

n health to say where the ‘‘environment’’ begins or ends; where 
functioning unity that we call body or self ends or begins. 

» For the equilibrium is disturbed—the boat is rocking, perhaps 
ig, and what shall we throw overboard? or must we abandon 


— 
a Pin DD a, Ppa 


Into this situation come modern science and technique: bacteri 
y, immunology, physiology, dietetics, hygiene, sanitation, pos 
} ture and physical education, mental hygiene, social work—and of 
rse the various schools and specialties of modern medicine and 

‘ specialized equipments. 
lor a few diseases, to be sure, we have very specific solutions,— 
curative agents—because the causative factors are relatively 
simplex. Even here, however, we are now and then confronted 
new ‘‘eures’’. Increasingly, so it seems, we view disease as 
sturbance of equilibrium of a regressive sort. Do we not speak 
of a ‘‘set-back’’, or a ‘“‘relapse’’? We fall back, then, upon our 


™ inner defenses as best we can, and can no longer freely invade 
ur surrounding territory of tasks and contacts. ‘‘Buck up!’’ we 
| 4 , to cheer the sick man—thus offering him a stimulus, a boost 


) help him stand up against the besieging germs. 
Physicians in diagnosing speak of diseases as ‘‘clinical entities’’. 
[hese are doubtless excellent tools, as concepts often are. The 
nd rate mind, however (and most of us are usually at second 
rate), is in danger of re-ifying these ‘‘entities’’—thing-izing them, 
rojecting them as realities other than conceptual. This is, as it 
to try to use the cutting edge as handle. We should remem- 
her always that the patient is the entity; the disease is a state of 
patient; he is not cured by a classification, a label, and a 





Platonic Idea, it must be merely a type-group of reaction patterns, 
1 mode of behavior of the type-organism subjected to certain type 
onditions, and indicating certain typical but not entirely uniform 
lines of treatment—depending upon the theories held. 


i 

* 1Zeo! hole. 

[f a clinical entity is not to become a metaphysical entity, a 
5 

The sick like the well man is a focus, in and through which are 







































18 Cures and Cure-Alls 


playing infinite forces in finite combinations. Among these forces 
are those which bring him (or fail to bring him) to a physician, 
and those which determine the physician’s line of attack. They 
include idea-forces and attitudes, such as: ‘*‘Home-doctoring jis 
good enough for me’’; or theory-formulae, such as Christian 
Science, or ‘“Feed a cold and starve a fever’’ 

H. has indigestion. Perhaps chronic dyspepsia is the clinical] 
entity. Is it like any other chronic dyspepsia that ever was? 
Chronie dyspepsia cannot exist in a vacuum, any more than any 
other name; if it is to be more than nominal, it must belong to 
someone. H.’s dyspepsia is no more nor less like any other chronic 
dyspepsia than he (dyspeptic or non-dyspeptic) is like or unlike 
any similar human being. 

This particular dyspepsia represents a particular plexus of 
forees centering in the stomach of that larger plexus of forces 
ealled H., and itself forming part of the biological and perhaps of 
the social H. The dyspepsia centers in H.’s stomach because, when 
his forces clash there, he is there too; to just that extent it ‘‘ gets 
him where he lives’’. His functional unity is concentrated there, 
and all that the neglected organs and interests which are the rest 
of his functional unity, can do, is to call upon his eyes, hands, feet 
and conditioned cerebral responses to take measures to relieve 
the row in his stomach. 

H. then attempts to make the necessary adjustments. Whether 
his stomach gets relief, or whether for the rest of his life H. is 
forced to live with, in, for, or without that stomach (instead of by 
means of it), will doubtless depend upon some factors entirely 
beyond that stomach’s control; but it is surprising what that 
stomach may make H. do before it gives up the effort to get what 
it wants. Evenif H. is unaware what ails him, it may convert him 
into a carping critic with dyspeptic intellectual appetite. It may 
lose him job after job, it may take him half around the earth, or 
it may lose him a wife. It may make him a Carlyle or merely 4 
erab. 

As Eastman puts it, the important thing is what men want; the 
purpose of thought is to tell them how to get it. The word disease, 
which seems so objective, was, after all, originally subjective: the 
opposite of ease. It is this uneasiness—pain, misery, malaise, 
thwartedness—that leads to thought and action, possibly to coop- 
eration, in order to restore or attain or maintain harmonious, 
satisfying equilibrium. 

Now this stomach, stimulating thought, may or may not find 
help. For popular superstition or the low state of science, 
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Thomas D. Eliot 19 
embodied in H., may limit his thought, even as a liberal education 

_a freeing education) may release his thought. 

H. may believe that he has a rat gnawing him, or an evil spirit 
nossessing him. Vinegar and iron filings, or medicine rattles are 
’ | in more or less implicit faith. 

} Perhaps it is no worse to speak of driving out an imp by 
¢ and prayer than to speak of eliminating an internal con- 
y rest, analysis and sublimation. Both are rationalizations !) 
Or, he may put confidence in vegetable diets, or sodamints, or 
ria. He may take more exercise, or he may go to bed. He 
may take more whisky or more water. He may avoid proteins or 
y avoid carbohydrates. Perhaps he thinks he should have 
d sooner from Beavy-D’s to Heavy-D’s. First, or last, he 
vo to the doctor. 
(he doctor may give him gastron, glasses or galley-west. The 
tment may be osteo- or homeo- or chiro- or neuro- or psycho- 
tho-. 
ich of these attempts to adjust represents a conditioned 
nse to the stomach-stimuli, which will continue in its tensity 
relieved by or through the behavior of the rest of H. The 
is, that the nature of the response will be conditioned by 
vious responses to similar conditions, or by ideas about such 
tions aequired in H.’s social milieu. 





} A further point: ‘‘cure’’—that is, some basis of restored bal- 
may be established through any one of several of the courses 
1@ ated. 
Yet, all the time, the original deficit of metabolic energy in H. 
may lie in a worry, a sin, a habit of failure, a sick wife, or a slim 
mS salary. The ‘‘solutions’’ of the druggist may serve to balance the 
(personal equation but fail to set free much of the available 
= cnergy—the unused powers—of the patient. 
"7 A cold, similarly, may be ‘‘compensated’’ by fasting, by soda 
or purgative, by rest, by sweating, by local douching or drops, by 
jae spit in or ealeidin. . . . A new cold cure is born every minute. 
So is anew war cure.) But the ‘‘best’’ cures are those that save 
d release most energy—not those that rely upon checks and 
balances. 
iz III 
What is an individual? Among the higher animals the answer 
mseems easy. But even there, the definition of an animal entity is 
(more or less pragmatic. At just what point shall food or offspring 


be considered a part of the individual or no longer a part of him? 
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The possibility of a name, a concept, for any phenomena, indi- 
eates the fact that the stimulation felt from these phenomena is 
felt as a unity. This is true even of the name name—and of the 
Name of Names. 

The biological individual consists of an observable unity of 
behavior. Adam and Eve recognized this when they named the 
toad—becanse it hopped like a toad. How could they know that 
the toad’s cells and corpuscles are, in a sense, separate creatures, 
or that its heart or leg would, under laboratory conditions, hop 
independently of its other members—telling them where to get off, 
as if to say, ‘‘I have no need of thee’’? 

The usual interdependence of parts leads us to impute a higher 
unity to an organism—we call it an entity, or an individual. But 
among the lower animals, and even more among vegetables and 
half-caste creatures—corals and sponges and sea-parasites—who 
shall say what is the functional unity which we may call individual! 
We can only attempt to delimit individuality, more or less theoret- 
ically, at the point of circumference which describes its maximum 
internal control, in equilibrium against forces not subject to its 
internal control. 

This control is only empirically observable. It involves an 
internal equilibrium which is itself conditioned upon the external 
equilibrium which exists between its ‘‘self’’ and the opposing 
‘fenvironmental’’ forces balanced against it. 

A passive adaptation is static or degenerative in character. 
The self dodges or shrinks or attempts to throw off the extraneous 
experience which it is failing to assimilate. 

An aggressive adaptation extends the scope (observable ex- 
tent) of internal control, and, in a sense, enlarges the functional 
unity of the individual. The self has expanded at the expense of 
the environment. 

The unsuccessful crab drops his claw and scuttles. The suc- 
cessful crab eats his victim and builds a bigger shell. Primitive 
man skulked in caves; the clothes of modern man are an important 
part of his individuality. A shock or defect may drive some 
persons into dementia praecox, alcohol, or a nunnery; 7.e., they 
refuse to identify their selves with the new bit of experienced 
reality. Others may bravely accept and assimilate the experience 
into a valuable asset. 

A chieftain whose name stands for a whole tribe; a politician 
whose control is described by the vivid physiological symbols of 
‘*twisting around his little finger’’ and ‘‘eating out of his hand’’; 
a prophet who is spokesman of a people; or a ruler who symbolizes 
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Thomas D. Eliot 21 


functional unity of an empire—all these are selves enlarged 

nereasing external control, and to a greater or less degree by 
eness of common interest. 

[he person does not live nor die to himself alone. He is not 

y an animal entity. In fact, even an animal may be so con- 

; <1 to his organic environment that the observable unit is 

| often collective—a coral, a symbiotic partnership or colony, a com- 

,a herd. Man is not merely a biological entity—unless we 

the word biological in its broad sense of ecological. The 

s, or socially conditioned phases of the individual, becomes 

terlinked with many biologically environmental factors as to 

his functional unity include them, and even to exclude (by 

ression) some factors within his biological individuality.’ 

then, the social person represents a complex balancing of 

s including some outside the physiological person, social 

maladjustment will be that much more complex than physical. In 

y the two cannot be separated. This is the discovery 

died in hospital and psychiatric social work. It is the whole 

physiological, psychological and social that must be diag- 

sed, and the trouble may be found in parts of the social self 

‘r than of the physical. It may be that a physical prescription 





+ 


id effect a ‘‘cure’’; it often does. But, one physical ‘‘cure’’ 
{ n be inferior to another in that it involves equivalizing the 
: sing forces rather than releasing them by ‘‘cancelling them 


s out’. Just so, any merely physical cure, in certain cases, may be 
atisfaectory than one in which the social conflicts are ‘‘can- 
| out’’ and harmonized, and the latent, tied-up energies of the 
idual freed for more aggressive adaptations. Thorough diag- 

s may show that it is the part of the individual sometimes 

his environment—(especially the parts of his environment 

iich he has more or less identified himself )—which need 
mputation or trussing or stimulation or purgation. The treat- 
ment being earried out, biological energies are released, and the 
esultant of forces in the social person is never again the same. 

. | result may be ‘‘miraculous’’. (A miracle is a tapping of 

= unsuspected sources of hidden energies.) One of these curative 

ctors is the removal of fear, of conflict, and of the consciousness 





vriter’s conception of the socius as an integrated conscious behavior- or 
mplex or pole within the individual, will not be discussed in this paper. 

1 paper called ‘‘A Limbo for Cruel Words’’, in The Survey for June 15, 
another called ‘‘The Use of Psychoanalytic Classification in the Study of 
ivior: Identification’’, in THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SociaL Psy- 
XII, No. 1, April-June, 1927. The present article was printed before 
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William A. White’s valuable book The Meaning of Disease. 
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of conflict (or fear of it) that we call ‘‘a sense of sin”’ or ‘‘a guilty 
conscience’’. The sudden sense of multiplied power and freedom 
not only brings the ‘‘sense of grace’’, the ‘‘refreshment of confes. 
sion’’ and the ‘‘ joy of salvation’’, but the newly available energies 
may help to throw off the invading hosts of tuberculosis, or relieve 
a deep set organic disease.’ 

If the environment is changed through passive adaptation of 
the individual, i.e., by moving the individual out of it, then prac. 
tically speaking only this particular focus of stress and maladjust. 
ment is benefited. If, on the other hand, the same environment 
constitutes a part of many persons, socially conditioned lives; and 
if it is aggressively attacked by individual, doctor, or social worker, 
there will necessarily be readjustments in many or all of the per. 
sonalities of which this environmental plexus formed a part. Here, 
then, we come to what is sometimes called ‘‘collective therapy”’ 
which includes most social reforms. 


IV 


Collective therapy, like all social reforms, is concerned not with 
ease work but with communities, through legislation, reorganiza- 
tion, propaganda. It represents an effort on the part of the inter- 


ested group to control the behavior of the many through a change 
in their environmental stimuli. 

We sometimes speak as if through such reform we were curing 
‘‘society’’. Asa matter of realism, what we actually may be doing 
is to change the direction of certain social forces (7.e., of human 
behavior socially conditioned), in such manner as to redistribute 
or avoid the stresses and strains, the shocks and thwarts, which 
are too often borne by those least able to bear them. 

The minimum wage is a good example. The benefit is obviously 
to a special group of individuals, and indirectly to all individuals, 
except, possibly some of those whose behavior is directly changed 
by the law’s enforcement. For each person so affected there is 3 
redistribution and readjustment of energies within his social self, 
amounting doubtless in some cases to a cure of maladjustment, in 
others to prevention. 

Some social reforms, however, are directed not so much to the 
wholesale betterment of individual planes of living in some respect, 
as to the smoother interaction of persons in the functional division 
of labor—in other words in the ‘‘social organism’’. This (by con- 





2 Cf. the work of Dr. Janet, Dr. Miihl, Dr. Jelliffe, Dr. Kempf, and even some case | 


of ‘‘mental healing’’ through religious cults. 
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Thomas D. Eliot 23 
st with collective therapy) we may call ‘‘societal reform’’. Let 
e to what extent our analogy of arithmetical, logical, physical, 
psychological solutions will apply to ‘‘cures’’ for the body 


hi 
DO it. 


In so far as society presents a picture of living aggregates 
tentionally codperating for a purpose, the ‘‘organic analogy’’ 
seems to be a pragmatically useful concept. When the purpose for 
ch individuals are combined in an organized but functionally 
erentiated unity, is not being obtained, it is, to be sure, indi- 
duals who suffer, protest, secede, or reorganize, and not any 
super-entity ‘*The State’’ or the ‘‘Group Mind’’. 
But then, it may also be hard to demonstrate the ego in the 
lividual, except as a subjective fact; or, as an observable func- 
| unity like what is observable also in a group. 

Members of an organization are fortunate if led by group- 
minded persons who do not pervert the ostensible purposes of the 
organization to individual ends. 

When, however, the symptoms of decadence, deterioration, 
nstitutionalization, ete., are felt within the group, or by outsiders 

terested in its effectiveness, we get a series of reactions bearing 
inalogy to the attempts of the physical body to readjust when 
liseased. Unrest is followed by more acute and specific pressure 
on centers of control (though the complaint may not be accurately 
formulated nor intelligently rationalized), either by sentiment or 
by repression, redirection, substitution, direct satisfaction, or 
ompromise, until equilibrium is again established. 

Here again, as in the case of physical cures and logicai prob- 
ems, we have equations of many variables with some few large 
factors reasonably constant. 

As with the body, cure is sometimes automatic: ‘‘nature’’ takes 
eare of itself, and we muddle ‘‘back to normalecy’’. Sometimes 
readjustment is secured in spite of blundering superstition, dema- 
rogic quackery and social palliatives. Sometimes the patient fails 
to recover, though in this case the separate elements do not neces- 
sarily die as in true organism. 

Sometimes, however, social unrest and the failure of makeshifts 
lead the socially minded to seek for society special diagnosis and 
advice—from any one of a dozen different schools of societal 
the rapeuties. 


ala 


Programs of social and civic work attempt to compensate by 
separate (though more or less codrdinated) efforts for separate 
social and societal ills. Enthusiastic social workers often feel that 
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certain pieces of social legislation will cure more than one ill. The 
more drastic the remedy, the more results must be promised from 
the redistribution of energies involved. So long, however, as a 
reformer recognizes the efficacy of other causes and factors than 
those with which he is immediately concerned, he may be drastic, 
but is not necessarily radical. A drastic may be a very effectively 
constructive person. 

Political forms and reforms, feminism, birth control, law and 
order, town-planning, industrial or financial reforms, education, 
religion, even art—these are only a few of the societal cures each 
of which may serve as a formula of salvation to the restless. And, 
like those who blame all ills on the devil or on focal infections, 
there are those for whom bad housing, or inadequate recreation, 
property inheritance, unions, or land ownership, Wall Street or 
Moscow, is the root of all evil. 

A reformer may have a good idea; he may be able to point to 
its successes. But if he thinks his is the only good idea he is like 
a physician who should deny the reality of cures if not accom- 
plished through psychotherapy, correction of eye strain, or what 
not. 

Here, as in logic, we find the fallacy of confusing indispensable 
causes with exclusive causes. 


Suppose a reformer thinks that by eradicating a particular 
cause, even a real and indispensable cause, he can eradicate all evil 
effects, or that the effects he thinks evil are all due to this one 
root. He will then carry his solution to its logical extreme without 
permitting modifying factors to enter his conclusion. He is a 
radical. A radical, to be sure, goes to the root of things, but is 
apt to run a good idea into the ground. The radical is one who 
pushes a single remedy for a single cause. He has a ‘‘single-track 
mind’’. Remedies for social maladjustment change the center of 
gravity or the direction of the equilibrium of social forces, but the 
unforeseen by-products of a radical remedy may constitute another 
disease, without fully curing the first. 

If, then, the radical attempts the solution in reality, the utopia 
of his phantasy will not arrive, for modifying factors, being real, 
enter into the actual result whether he permits them or not. The 
agitator may rock the boat, but when wind and tide carry him 
beyond his destination he will perish—or steer for nearest refuge, 
weathering the storm by any sort of compromise that he can think 
up justification for. If he survives, therefore, he will have ceased 
to be a radical. He will have discovered that there is room in the 
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world for more than one harbor, and that the longest way round 
iay be the shortest way home. 

The one-idea reformer sees the world clearly but does not see 
it whole. He has traced a more or less real connection between 
evils and certain other factors. He more or less correctly assumes 
that this connection is that of result and force. He may fail to 
see that his pet source of evils is just as truly a result as it is a 

iuse of other factors, perhaps including the very evil he wants 
fo remove. 

Property is quite as apt to ‘‘cure’’ a syndicalist as syndicalism 

to ‘‘eure’’ property. Each side sees the other as a disease of 
lety. 

Moreover, a reformer who sees the efficacy of his specific effort, 

may forget that other forces have contributed to the net resultant: 

en the resistances are part of the equation. Perhaps good has 

sulted in spite of him; perhaps he was a necessary evil, to stimu- 

e wiser heads than his. The social quack points with pride to 

results of ‘‘his’’ theories or ‘‘his’’ campaign, or competes for 
lit with others equally self-centered. Here, as before, is the 
acy of confusing an indispensable cause with an exclusive cause. 


Y 
U 


V 

In society there are not only other factors 11 a successful result, 
t different kinds of results may be considered equally successful. 

so far as one or other reform succeeds, its backers are apt to 
rget that other solutions were possible, perhaps different but 
th equally harmonious results. More than one balance of inter- 
ts is possible: social justice may crystallize out of a solution in 
fferent forms, from similar elements. And these results must at 
ce be thrown into the melting pot of new solutions with new 
ombinations of elements. 

[In this respect society is very different from the organism, 
hich has a more limited number of possible equilibria, and still 
ore different from the arithmetic problem which has only one 
rrect answer. 

The true relationship of social factors, as of organic factors, is 


that of more or less stable equilibrium. In an equilibrium no one 


the forces can be called exclusive cause, though each is an 
ndispensable factor in the total state of affairs. If it is a moving 
uilibrium, however, it may be possible to isolate the differential 


force that determines direction. 


ven in this case, the cause which a reformer blames may have 


zood as well as bad fruit, and the cause which he espouses may 
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bring forth evil as well as good. The tree is a tree of good and 
evil, and it has many roots and many fruits. And, about some 
fruits, there are different tastes. Such is the ‘‘symbolic logic’’ 
and the evaluating discipline of the social sciences. 

Some societal remedies—for example, fat money, the enfran- 
chisement of the unqualified, nationalism and class consciousness— 
seem, like drugs, to create habit-diseases in the body politic, which 
seem incurable with our present knowledge. Other remedies ‘‘kil!! 
or cure’’—mostly kill. Many of society’s ills, indeed, are beyond 
present powers of social healing—even though we may correctly 
diagnose the evils and their causation. 

There are those who, despairing of the civilization of the old, 
abandon the attempts to heal it or rejuvenate its hardened chan- 
nels of thought and organized effort. They look for reconstruction 
from, or in or through, the newer generation. 

Still others distrust any structural reform: regeneration of 
attitudes, spiritual rejuvenation, independence of the traditional 
are to them essential. 

Others pin their faith to scientific research and publicity—as 
having in itself therapeutic value, like fresh air or psychoanalysis. 

We have social palliatives and social prophylactics and social 
panaceas. In so far as any of them succeed, it is by readjusting 
the social forces of human nature, as a physician might readjust 
the inner forces of human nature, toward a harmony of inter 
activity, a normal (though unstable) equilibrium which achieves 
organic welfare without diseasing any one component or constitu- 
ent segment. 


It is easy to carry too far the organic analogy. The metaphor 
will not, of course, go on all fours. The ordinary physician is 
satisfied to get his patient to react tonormal. Only the reactionary 
wants to reform society back to a ‘‘golden age’’ utopia, the 
normalcy of the status quo ante. 

At the same time, it seems apparent that, as in the case of 
disturbances of the visceral-emotional (autonomic) system, unrest 
in the unconscious or less conscious masses of society festers until 
there is enough inflammation and sense of pressure to bring about 
attempts at readjustment, either through reforms at the top or 
through dissociation and conflict. And readjustment is impossible 
until some equilibrium—one of many possible—is reached which 
makes life at accepted standards more nearly possible. 

But cure is not necessarily high health; the good may be enemy 
of the best. There may be life but not the good or abundant life. 
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and Until all the potentialities of life are released in harmonious social 
some adjustment, we shall have relative maladjustment, and unstable 
gic” FR equilibrium. 
13 Nothing is ever settled until it is settled right. But the poten- 
fran ’ tialities of life are infinite, fortunately. 
ss— [f medicine is just beginning to understand and control the 
vhich transmutation and direction of energy in the body, it is sufficiently 
** kill apparent that social science is still in the stage of alchemy. If, 
yond * however, medicine, through such insight as its faith and works 
ectly | have brought, has progressed so far, we may hope, at least, for a 
day when the equilibration and direction of social forces to desired 
old, ends, though still a venture and an adventure, may be increasingly 
shan j accomplished through scientific knowledge and foreknowledge. 
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SOME COMPENSATORY MECHANISMS OF THE NEGRO 


By HARVEY C. LEHMAN anp PAUL A. WITTY 
OHIO UNIVERSITY AND THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


HE present writers have called attention to certain conspicnu- 
ous differences in the play behavior of white and Negro 
children.(1) (5) (6) They have found that Negro children 
tend to engage considerably more frequently than white children 
in the following play activities: 
Church activities 
Playing school 
Writing poetry 
Social activities 
Boxing. 

[It is probable that certain of the above play activities are com 
pensatory in nature and that the racial differences in the extent to 
which they are participated in reflect racial differences as regards 
the need and the possibility for obtaining substitute gratification. 
The principle of compensatory activity is a familiar one to the 
student of psychology. In a recent article entitled ‘‘The Psy- 
chology of Compensation’’ the following statement is made: 

‘*An individual who realizes that he is deficient in one field sets out to conceal that 
incapacity by training his ability in another direction. The weakling becomes a scholar, 
the plain woman develops a pleasing disposition, the bore practices thoughtfulness of 
others. Socrates made up for his homeliness and domestic indolence by cultivating a 
beautiful soul. When a man fails to succeed along general lines, he turns to the train 


ing of his special abilities as a refuge.’’ (2) 


Vaughan has called attention further to the fact that the very 
integrity of the individual’s personality depends upon the success 
ful maintenance of some degree of equilibrium among the conflict- 
ing forces that threaten to destroy the balance. 


‘*The integrity of the personality depends upon the successful maintenance ofa 
state of equilibrium among the conflicting forces that threaten to destroy the balance. 
Pleasure and pain, egoism and altruism, materialism and idealism, all strive to establish 
themselves in experience. Needs upset the psychic stability; their fulfillment marks its 
restoration. Avenarius illustrates the principle of equilibrium in discussing attention 
A problem arouses a man’s interest; he becomes restless under the perplexity; the solu 
tion of the problem restores his peace of mind.* he feeling of inferiority indicates th 
presence of a need or problem for which compensatory activities seek a satisfactory 
solution. Old age, youth, wealth, poverty, health, and sickness, all have their typical 





* Bush, W. T. ‘‘Avenarius and Pure Experience.’’ Arch. Phil. 1905. No. 2 
Rignano’s principle of physiological invariability and Ribot’s law of organic corre- 
lations are other statements along the same line. 
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ies of compensatory behavior. Mental health is preserved by minimizing the dis- 
ng influences which deficiencies exert upon the mind. Compensation is a defense 
tion’’ (3). 





In the preceding paragraph Vaughan mentions the fact that 
old age, youth, poverty, etc., all have their typical modes of com- 
pensatory behavior. It seems equally reasonable to suppose that 
the races exemplify typical and somewhat varied modes of com- 
pensatory behavior. In an unpublished Master’s thesis Barnes 
shows that certain Negro children were most deficient in that part 
of the Binet Test which has to do with word meaning.(4) In view 
of the fact that the Negro commonly attempts to use unusual and 

ficult words (often with ludicrous effect) it seems reasonable to 
} infer that such lingual behavior is an attempt to compensate for 
ferior comprehension of word meaning. 

The present writers have sought to explain their finding that 
Negro children engage in ‘‘playing school’’ more commonly than 

hite children on the ground that this activity symbolizes to them 
knowledge, power, and prestige which they are unable to achieve 
n the world of actuality.(5) The following hypothesis is a some- 

at similar explanation of the racial differences discovered in 
reference to participation in church activities: 


‘The present writers do not pretend to be able to ‘explain’ in any ultimate sense 

Negro’s interest in things religious. It seems reasonable, however, that the church 

Sunday school afford the Negro certain types of satisfaction denied him in 

rid of actuality. Probably no one would deny that the Negro is cognizant of his 

social status. Negro children are doubtless aware of their lack of social 

: n and prestige from very early ages. It would be strange indeed if the Negro’s 

tively inferior status (social, intellectual, educational, and economic) did not 

: e in him active impulse to extend his personality by seeking out diligently cer- 

mpensatory activities. It is possible therefore that church and Sunday school 

é ties provide easily obtainable and intensely satisfying means of escape from the 

mistakable evidences of inferiority which attend his daily contacts with white 
I I 8) 





It is probable that parades, ceremonies, conspicuous dress, and 
the pomp in general of which the Negro is so fond, furnish com- 
. pensatory mechanisms similar in function to his religion. It may 

i be that these activities serve as escape mechanisms for the Negro 
"S permitting escape from feelings of inferiority. The feeling of 
(= «inferiority may not be due to an actual inferiority in ability on the 

™ part of the Negro, but rather to the treatment accorded him by 
a white people. However the feeling probably exists and probably 
is sufficient to actuate various forms of compensatory behavior. 
Too, from the standpoint of resultant behavior, the fact should not 
be overlooked that some of the substitute or compensatory activi- 
ties are desirable for individual and social welfare. The thwarting 
of egoistic desires results often in man’s turning to certain social 
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activities essential to maximum human welfare. Properly directed 
and selected, such substitute activity may result in desirable char- 
acter development. Obviously there could be no civilization with- 
out restraint and with the advance of civilization there is inevitably 
an increase in the amount and in the variety of substitute gratifica- 
tion. It therefore becomes the obligation of society to evaluate 
various substitute activities and to assist the individual in the 
selection of these activities in order that the most desirable adjust- 
ment may be effected. 

[It is at once clear that the various modes of substitute activity 
vary greatly in their social worth. Undoubtedly many of the 
mechanisms of compensation are of an indifferent or actually 
undesirable character so far as the welfare of society is concerned. 
These adjustments are often means by which an individual avoids 
facing issues squarely. For example, he who fails in an examina- 
tion attributes his inadequacy to the unfair nature of the questions, 
he of reticent and timid nature despises more than anything else 
aggressiveness and pretentiousness, and he who is physically weak 
lives with the hero of screen or stage the aggressive life of a robust 
man. Through projection, one secures satisfaction by attributing 
his own deficiencies to others; by rationalization one is able to 
maintain his self-esteem in the face of irrational behavior, identifi- 
cation permits one to substitute for genuine action imaginary 
achievements by identifying one’s self with the conquering or 
wounded hero. Numerous other types of compensatory adjust- 
ment evidence the capacity of the human mind to seek out 
tenaciously satisfying substitute activities. 

It is of course clear that some substitute activities are desirable 
modes of behavior both for the individual and the group. The joy 
of living is enhanced greatly by the compensation afforded through 
substitute behavior. Through the ability of the mind to seek satis- 
fying states of affairs, unsatisfying reactions are rejected and 
pleasant ones retained. Thus, the individual is enabled to secure 
ease in the face of the most harassing circumstances. The group 
welfare is enhanced too by certain of these compensatory mecha- 
nisms. When the individual’s egoistic craving for expression is 
thwarted, he turns to group activities through which compensation 
is secured. Many of the organizations which further human wel- 
fare and development are thus augmented. The church with its 
attendant activities affords compensatory satisfaction to thou- 
sands. It is common knowledge that the various religious denom- 
inations attract followers most easily in times that are trying and 
difficult. Material success and prosperity are not the greatest 
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ons to religion. This fact is sometimes paraphrased in the fol- 
owing words: ‘‘Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.’’ This 
phrase implies that religion provides escape from intolerable 
situations. The resultant peace and satisfaction being much indi- 
idual happiness. The individual goods are not the sole products 
such behavior for the group welfare is constantly furthered by 
e frequency of participation in the codperative enterprises devel- 
ping about the church. Some individuals maintain mental calm 
1d poise when thwarted and seldom seek satisfaction through 
substitute gratification; others however are actuated by slight 
eprivations to seek numerous and varied forms of substitute 
rratifications. 
The modes of substitute gratification are varied and numerous. 
Vaughan has pointed to the fact that each class of inferiority can 
be compensated through multitudinous channels. 


‘The puny man may concentrate on a strong body (physical), on scholastic attain- 
tellectual), on integrity of character (moral), or on good fellowship (social) ; 


f several of these paths lie open to him.’’ (7) 


The Negro turns so frequently to certain types of activities for 
stitute gratification as to suggest that he is somewhat more 
restricted than the white in his choice of substitute mechanisms. 
it may be however that the greater participation in certain activi- 
ties, obviously compensatory in nature, on the part of the Negro 
reflects his greater need for substitute gratification. The writers 
have noted that one activity which seems to be compensatory in 
nature is a conspicuously popular one among Negroes. The follow- 

paper reports the extent to which representative white and 
Negro children participate in ‘‘boxing”’’. 


METHOD 


Over 5,000 children were asked to check from a comprehensive 
and eatholie list of play activities only those in which they had 
voluntarily engaged during the preceding week. The directions 
were specific, the teachers were instructed in giving the tests, and 
the data were obtained from unselected pupils in order that the 
results of the investigation might be reliable. Data were secured 
from children in the following Kansas towns: Kansas City, 
Lawrence, Bonner Springs, and Moran. 

In order that seasonal differences might be taken into account 
the list was checked by the above groups on each of three different 
dates, November 7, 1923, February 20, 1924, and April 30, 1924. 
The same list of activities was checked on each of these dates and 
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the same procedure in administering the test was used at each 
testing. Additional data were secured from 6,000 pupils of Kansas 
City, Missouri, in January of 1926 and the reliability of the earlier 
findings further verified. 

In order that a fair sampling of Negro children might be 
obtained the Donglas elementary school, Northeast Junior High 
School, and Sumner High School were selected among the Kansas 
City (Kansas) schools, these schools being attended by Negroes 
only. In Kansas City, Missouri, the following Negro schools 
were selected: Yates, Wendell Phillips and Attucks. 


TaBLE I. NuMBER OF WHITE AND Necro Boys INCLUDED IN Four INVESTIGATIONS 
or PLAY BEHAVIOR 


Nov. 1923 Feb. 1924 Apr. 1924 Jan. 1926 
Ages White Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro 
y~ EERO Oe 26 90 19 80 ay 100 39 
0.5 s snecenente 169 28 161 33 144 29 100 75 
_« ere hex 182 44 169 34 160 32 100 94 
SE bos. kecseeces 187 39 167 29 184 33 100 89 
EEO 249 40 201 40 176 26 100 104 
ME Kaw saweieemues 280 35 231 48 259 51 100 80 
DED s 0a bavceveenn 274 59 252 51 238 34 100 48 
+, RRR 230 47 247 49 247 51 100 40 
BEEN « 66 sascccenss Te 51 181 50 193 58 100 
EEG « 6c vaeeeenede 145 28 130 23 146 35 68 
_, Srerrrrrrr ae 24 170 22 130 28 22 


The total number of white and Negro boys from whom data 
were obtained is indicated in Table I. 

One of the items included in the list was No. 11, ‘‘boxing”’. 
The pupils were directed to check this activity if they had engaged 
in this activity ‘‘just for fun’’ during the preceding week. 


RESULTS 


Table II shows by race the percentages of boys of various age 
levels who indicated that they had participated in boxing during 
the course of the week preceding a given investigation. It is of 
interest to note that marked seasonal differences are not revealed 
by these data. The similarity of the seasonal results obtained 
from each race in the various investigations is striking. 

Very conspicuous is the race difference revealed by these data. 
The Negro boys participated much more commonly than the white 
boys in boxing and this race difference was found for each season 
of the year. Indeed, the race difference in reference to boxing 
was greater than the race difference for any other of the 200 play 
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activities of the list. The amount of race difference in reference 
to this activity is clearly revealed in Figure 1, Figure 2, and 
Table Il, which present the composite results obtained from the 
several investigations. 

The data presented in Figure 1, Figure 2 and Table II show 
hat the older Negro boys included in the studies engage in boxing 
much less commonly than the younger ones. Age differences 
among the white boys on the other hand are less marked. 
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FIGURE 1. 


entages of Negro boys and white boys who indicated that they had participated 
cing during the course of one week preceding a given investigation. 
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TABLE II. PERCENTAGES OF NEGRO Boys AND WHITE Boys WHo INDICATED THAT Tury 
Hap PARTICIPATED IN ‘‘ Box1nG’’ DuRING THE COURSE OF ONE WEEK 
PRECEDING A GIVEN INVESTIGATION 

Nov. 1923 Feb. 1924 Apr. 1924 Jan. 192¢ 

White Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro 

25 69 18 53 ” ws 37 5 

30 71 32 82 20 66 38 

28 64 34 68 32 69 30 

26 74 34 69 30 70 40 

32 65 39 60 34 54 36 

30 69 37 63 21 37 34 

24 46 36 63 23 56 28 
f a ate 23 55 35 45 22 41 24 
EN ee ee 25 41 28 56 20 41 21 
SA er 21 44 35 39 21 46 18 
18%. 20 20 22 41 22 18 ” 


* Too few cases for the computation of percentages. 
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FIGURD 2. 

Percentages of Negro boys and white boys who indicated that they had participated 
in boxing during the course of one week. Average of results obtained from the first 
three investigations. 

Negro boys 
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REMARKS 

[t is of interest to attempt to account for the racial differences 
revealed by the data. It is probable that the difference is due to 
numerous elements. For example, the attitude of the Negro 
parent is perhaps one of the salient factors in determining the 
play behavior of the Negro child. It is likely that the Negro 
parent looks upon boxing more tolerantly than does the white 
parent. This condition may be due to the fact that boxing is one 

f the relatively few pursuits that is open to Negroes with equality 
of competition with whites. 

lhe Negro finds an easy entrance to boxing. An appreciable 
number of Negroes have attained conspicuous success in this field. 
It seems likely that the following reasons may explain the success 
of the Negro in this field: boxing appears to require only a 
modicum or less of abstract intelligence; it requires little formal 
education, little financial capital. The stigma of inferior social 
standing has little effect upon the individual’s success in boxing. 
The chief requisites for success appear to be physical dexterity, 
brute strength, and capacity for enduring severe pummeling. The 
Negro is therefore able to meet the requirements for participation 
in this activity. In many other activities, success is militated 
against because of the Negro’s inferior intellectual, educational, 
social, or economic status. Boxing is one of the few fields in which 
the Negro is able to compete with the white man on approximately 
equal terms. Although in many instances there is prejudice 
against Negro boxers, the fact that boxing is an individual skill 
tends to lessen the prejudice. There is likely to be greater 
prejudice against Negroes taking part in activities where team- 
work is required than in activities individualistic in nature. 

The greater frequency of participation of the Negro in boxing 
might be accounted for on the basis of the relative social and 
economie inferiority of the Negro when compared to the white 
man. Lack of supervision might operate to allow greater freedom 
of choice of play activity and lack of funds might preclude par- 
ticipation on the part of the Negro in certain activities con- 
spicuously popular with white children. The writers found how- 
ever that white children of social and economic status comparable 
to that of the Negro engage much less frequently than the Negro 
in this activity. 

[t might be argued that the Negro boy participates more fre- 
quently than the white boy in boxing because of certain structural 
physiological differences in the races, or because the Negro is 
physiologically more dextrous. Such an assumption makes it 
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difficult to account for the fact that the curves for the two races 
tend to coincide at the higher age levels. Too, such an assumption 
fails to square with the law of parsimony, since it is less easy to 
demonstrate these differences than to demonstrate intellectual, 
educational, economic, and social differences. 

The fact that Negroes so frequently are conspicuously success. 
ful at boxing cannot be explained satisfactorily on the basis of 
inherent physical superiority. More likely it is due to the fact that 
the drive to compensatory reaction is so powerful and so per- 
sistent that hypertrophy of development ensues. Vaughan has 
described this situation as follows: 

‘*Where inferiority leads to extraordinary achievement, it is through the process 
of overcompensation. Compensation gains a momentum as it proceeds which carries 
the development to supernormal stages, heights to which the individual would not have 
attained except for that momentum originally imparted by the sense of inferiority 
The analogy of the pendulum is apropos. If a person possesses no defects of sufficient 
magnitude to instil a real sense of inadequacy, there is no compensatory push to start 
the pendulum swinging. When there is a feeling of insufficiency, the pendulum is 
drawn back and released; compensation sets in. The momentum of the downward 
ewing earries the bob past the point of rest to a new and higher level, overcompensa- 
tion’’ (8). 


A fundamental drive to activity is the basic human desire for 
mastery. This desire manifests itself in numerous forms. For 
the white child, gratification of this desire is permitted in various 
fields of endeavor; social, intellectual, and educational superiority 
afford effective satisfactory gratification. Success in many fields 
is obtained only occasionally and with great difficulty by the Negro. 
He must seek satisfyingness for the mastery impulse in a 
restricted number of activities. Boxing is an activity symbolizing 
mastery which offers few insuperable barriers to the Negro. He 
therefore turns frequently to this activity. 

The hypothesis that boxing is participated in so commonly 
among Negro boys because of the fact that it serves as a symbol of 
mastery accounts for the curves of both races for this activity 
approaching a common level with increase of maturity. The data 
were assembled from school children. Negroes remaining in 
school at ages 1714 and 18% represent a rather carefully selected 
group. It seems likely that the type of Negro who stays in school, 
because of a continued interest in intellectual pursuits, would be 
the one who had demonstrated to himself his ability to compete 
on more than equal terms with his fellows. Such Negroes 
obviously would not need to symbolize mastery since they would 
have achieved mastery in a field that commands respect. 
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EMOTIONAL OUTLETS OF GAMBLERS 


By JAMES HUNTER anp ARTHUR BRUNNER 
PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY OF COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


THE 





LINICAL studies by the psychoanalytic method would indicate 
that the passion for gambling was an indirect emotional out- 
let, frequently with a sexual basis. Is this emotional outlet 

associated with a general psychoneurotic make-up, or is it rela 
tively independent of other unhealthy outlets? 

To answer this we gathered data from students in several col- 
leges. These were not hardened professional gamblers, but each 
individual studied had as an outstanding characteristic an exces- 
sive indulgence in games of chance invariably played for monetary 
stakes. 

Three mental test records were obtained from each subject. 
A standard intelligence test, the Colgate Personal Inventory for 
Psychoneurotie Tendencies (B2), and the Colgate Personal Inven- 
tory for Introversion-Extroversion (C2) were used. 

Those addicted to excessive gambling were of the same average 
intelligence as other male college students. The distribution of 
their intelligence scores followed closely that of the general male 
student populations. 

The average number of psychoneurotic tendencies in the gam- 
blers was also the same as for the general student groups. But the 
distribution was bimodal in the case of the gamblers. Apparently 
there are two groups within the gambling group, one emotionally 
stable and the other unstable. These are approximately equal in 
numbers. 

In the case of introversion-extroversion the findings on psycho- 
neurotic tendencies were duplicated. The average scores of the 
gamblers and the control group were the same. But the gamblers 
were divided into two numerically equal groups of introverts and 
extroverts. Whereas in the general student population most of 
the individuals would fall into the ambivert group, with the gam- 
bling students fewest were in this middle group of ambiverts. 

Is it the introvert who is also psychoneurotice or who is not 
psychoneurotic who gambles? In these cross comparisons we could 
not discover any double classification, or even three-fold classifica- 
tion when taking intelligence into consideration, which would 


increase our information to predict whether or not a student would 
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be likely to gamble from a knowledge of his scores on the three 
tests. 

As an indirect emotional outlet our data would indicate that 
rambling is not closely associated with any clinical group of such 
‘ndirect outlets. Asa group the gamblers do not present a uniform 
nicture in introversion-extroversion and psychoneurotic tend- 
encies. It is possible that gambling in itself presents a distinct 
outlet, or is closely related to some clinical grouping not included 


in the tests used. 





























AMNESIA: REPORT OF A CASE APPARENTLY 
BENEFITED BY OPERATION 
By BEVERLEY R. TUCKER, M.D. 


PROFESSOR OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


AND 


J. ASA SHIELD, M.D. 


ASSISTANT IN NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


F' THE normal personality in man is, as we believe, a fusion of 
two states, whether they are called conscious and subconscious 
or objective and subjective, then it would hold that if this 

fusion state began for any reason to become uneven or split cer- 
tain personality changes would be observed. If the fused state 
becomes uneven in its levels several things may happen—the 
objective state may become emphasized with the subjective state 
remaining as before or sinking to a lower level, while on the other 
hand if the objective state becomes lowered the subjective state 
may become emphasized and even overflow the objective state. 
Both states are, however, influenced by racial and instinctive 
factors which reside in a still lower zone. The changes mentioned 
occur to a greater or less extent during daily normal life and may 
be manifested in expressiveness, purposeful action and concentra- 
tion on the one hand, or by meditation, abstraction or sleep on 
the other. If, however, the two personalities instead of rising and 
falling become separated or split the individual may live tem- 
porarily or permanently in one or the other of these personalities. 
In pronounced cases, manic-depressive states may represent an 
alternating or temporary type of split personality and the precoid 
states may represent one phase of a permanent type. The period 
of apparent normality frequently observed in manic-depressive 
personalities would represent a fusion state. 

It is with the alternating type of split personality embracing 
not only manic-depressive states but also certain other halluci- 
natory, delusional, hysterical, autohypnotic, epileptic, emotional, 
somnambulistic, and other related types of dual or multiple per- 
sonality to which, we believe, the amnesic state belongs. These 
conditions may be precipitated by, or be connected with, disease or 


injury, or the stimulus of change may be some psychic factor as 
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motional shock, fear, grief or shame, or the split may occur with- 

t apparent cause. 

We may regard amnesia, then, as a manifestation of split 
rsonality in which there is little or no memory, during the 
mnesic state, for the personality of the fused or normal state, or 
luring the latter state for the personality of the amnesic state. 
\t times the two states seem to be connected by memory flashes, 
allucinations, dreams or faded recalls. We do not include in 
imnesia simple memory defects for a word, fact or event, nor such 
ites as day dreaming, absentmindedness, simple abstractions, 
toxication or induced hypnotism. 

In the simplest form of the amnesic state the change may be in 
ss of memory for the usual habitat with wandering from home, 

the individual may act for weeks or months in a perfectly 
rmal manner, as far as those with whom he comes in contact are 

erned, his only personality change being that he does not 
recognize himself as himself nor attempt to communicate with 
those at home, nor to contribute to their welfare or support. One 
f our patients, a traveling salesman, a few hours after an auto- 
bile accident in which he was not physically injured in any way, 
home, went to a town he was not due to visit, stopped at a 
|, sold orders at correct prices and conducted himself in a 
manner in noe way conspicuous. He then came to himself and 
found the orders he had sold, unmailed, in his pocket. He had no 
recollection of what he did during the week and he had communi- 
cated in no way with his wife and family, who were searching 
diligently for him. There appear to be many cases of this simple 
form of amnesia. 

But amnesia may be a very complex affair in which the indi- 
vidual during the amnesic period shows a marked change in habit, 
dress, language, mode of living, moral concepts, conduct, reactions 

nd emotions. Most of these changes are noted in the case to be 
recited. 

The patient, J. G., coming under observation on November 17, 
1926, was twenty-two years of age and had held, irregularly, a 
clerical position. His family history was essentially negative. 
His past history was negative except that he had influenza in 1918 
and gonorrhoea followed by ophthalmia with surgical removal of 
the left eye in 1919. Since twelve years of age he had from time 
to time momentary unconscious and psychic attacks, frequent 
frontal and bitemporal headaches and periods of amnesia. 

_ His genera] examination was negative. His neurologic exam- 
ination was entirely negative. His endocrinological examination 
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was negative except for atrophy, probably following gonorrhoea, 
of his left testicle. His mental examination between his attacks 
was negative except that he showed a tendency toward apprehen- 
sion and self-centeredness. Except during his amnesic spells his 
personality was attractive, his conduct was good, he was attentive, 
considerate and codperative, he had been bright at school and he 
revealed no delusicns or hallucinations, or defect in reason, judg- 
ment, emotions or memory. 

Examination of his urine showed mucous threads and a few red 
blood corpuscles but was otherwise negative. His blood Wasser- 
mann was negative on both antigens. His haemoglobin, red cells, 
leucocytes and differential blood count were normal. Examination 
of his spinal fluid on two occasions showed the pressure slightly 
increased (15 mm. of mercury), Queckenstedt sign negative, total 
cell count 0, globulin slightly increased, Wassermann negative on 
both antigens and normal colloidal gold curve. 

A radiograph of the head and pituitary fossa was entirely 
negative. Dr. Emory Hill found the right eye ground normal, the 
left eye having been enucleated. The visual field in the right eye 
was contracted, especially on the temporal side. 

Investigation of the patient’s attacks revealed that in the 
normal state he had no recollection of anything which occurred 
when he was in his amnesic state, of how he got into it or how he 
came out of it. On the other hand, during his amnesic state he 
had no recollection whatever of his normal state. His petit attacks 
were infrequent and consisted, it was stated, of an apparent 
momentary loss of consciousness. The grand attacks differed in 
many respects from the usual epileptic convulsions. They oc- 
curred only upon the emergence from an amnesic period. The 
amnesic states varied in periodicity from twice a week, lasting a 
few hours or a day or two, to several months apart, lasting from 
a few days toa month or more. The amnesic periods were ushered 
in by severe frontal and bitemporal headache. His emergence 
attacks were preceded by pain in the stomach, vertigo, general 
nervousness, bilateral paresthesias, jerking and twitching move- 
ments of the right face, arm, side of body and leg lasting for 
several hours, and sometimes by a sense of someone having hit him 
upon the head—then he would fall unconscious for a minute or two 
and when he came to he would be in his normal state. One or more 
of these premonitory symptoms might be absent but the majority 
of them were always present. There was a slight respiratory noise 
at the onset of unconsciousness and he gave a history of having, 
infrequently, bitten the tongue. These attacks were certainly not 
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typically epileptic and there was much about them that would 
suggest hysteria. 

When in the amnesic state the patient had a complete change 
in personality. He would become discontented, unhappy, obstinate 
and quarrelsome. In the Sanatorium he would attempt to leave 
and was only restrained by manual force. He would recognize no 
doctors or nurses whom he had seen only during his normal 
periods, nor could he recollect blood examinations, lumbar punc- 
ture or treatments except those done in a previous amnesic state. 
He had lost a traveling bag, during an amnesic period, containing 
clothes and in his normal state he could remember nothing of it, 
but when asked about it in an amnesic state he remembered having 
left it, several weeks previous, with a man in Savannah, whose 
name and address he gave. While he was under our observation, 
six weeks previous to his operation, he had about six amnesic 
periods, the shortest of which lasted four hours and the longest 
three days. 

During an amnesic state he confessed to us that in previous 
longer amnesic states he had forged checks, had numerous fist 
fights, had engaged in the boot-legging business, had various 
alcoholic sprees, had been arrested, had associated with toughs and 
had bummed his way to Europe and back. These facts were con- 
firmed by his relatives. Many of the happenings in Europe he 
remembered when he was in an amnesic state, which when not in 
one he could not recall. On the other hand, in his normal state he 
remembered other instances of his trip but he could not tell what 
occurred in his amnesic state. 

Because of his slightly increased cerebro-spinal fluid pressure, 
his falling out spells on coming out of an amnesic state and the 
twitching and jerking of his right face and extremities, we advised 
a left sided osteoplastic flap operation with decompression and 
we hoped that the operation might also benefit his amnesia. On 
December 24th Dr. C. C. Coleman did a ventriculography, which 
was negative. On January 3rd he operated, turning down an 
osteoplastic flap on the left side and leaving a large decompression 
opening. He reported that the brain had an epileptic appearance— 
that is, much subarachnoidal fluid with haziness of the arachnoid 
along the vessels. He found elevation of fluid pressure due largely, 
in his opinion, to the circum-cerebral fluid, and he punctured the 
arachnoid in many places. 

The patient made an uneventful operative recovery and went 
home to his people. Since this operation he has been, except once 
for a period of a few hours, in his normal personality. He has 
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worked steadily in a responsible clerical position and is doing well. 
His conduct has been good and his father states that he has a much 
better class of associates. He has no headaches of moment, no 
numbness or tingling, and no other attacks of any kind except 
that he has some twitching, at times, on his right side. 

Contemplation of this case and of other cases in which amnesia 
has been associated with head injury, convulsive or unconscious 
attacks, leads us to believe that the inauguration of an amnesic 
state may be dependent upon a more or less sudden change in 
cerebral circulation and consequent change in cerebro-spinal fluid 
pressure and that the split, or amnesic personality state may per- 
sist until some other sudden readjustment in circulation and fluid 
pressure occurs. Cerebral decompression may help to stabilize 
the circulation and fluid pressure. 

Whether the apparent recovery in the case cited is permanent 
or not it is too early to say but we believe that the result in this 
ease is of sufficient benefit to encourage further investigation into 
the possibility of operative relief in at least a proportion of long 
continued or recurrent amnesic states. 





January 31, 1928—This patient has been to us recently with a return of his 
amnesic periods due in our opinion to a return of slight increase in cerebrospinal fluid 


pressure. I have been unsuccessful in inducing several surgeons to operate on him 
again for relief of this pressure. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE GROUP UPON THE 
STUTTERER’S SPEED IN FREE ASSOCIATION 
By LEE EDWARD TRAVIS 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


HE majority of stutterers can talk with little or no difficulty 
Tae alone. This fact has been widely noted and the author 

has recently studied twenty-five stutterers and found that 
twelve of them have very little trouble in speaking when alone, 
twelve have no difficulty at all, while one has as much difficulty 
when alone as in a social situation. With the exception of the one 
case, these findings fall in line with the general observation that 
stuttering occurs primarily in the presence of others. From this 
point of view the disorder seems to be linked up very closely with 
what can be called a morbid social attitude. It is not to be implied 
that any causal sequence exists. Whether social morbidity is the 
cause of stuttering or stuttering the cause of social morbidity or 
whether the two are dependent upon a third common factor need 
not enter into this study. That the two form a vicious circle is a 
phenomenon open to common observation and this fact is all that 
is necessary from our present standpoint. 

If a social situation operates to markedly interfere with vocal 
expression in the case of the stutterer it would be interesting and 
instructive to learn whether or not such a situation would operate 
to interfere with, break up, or slow down the stutterer’s mental 
processes or thought.’ 

This short paper deals with the effect of the group upon the 
quantity of so-called mental work done in a certain period of time 
by a stutterer. The experiment was the more readily undertaken 
since Allport * has already determined the influence of the group 
upon certain mental processes of non-stutterers,’ who can act as 
a control group with which to compare stutterers. The chain 
association experiment of Allport was chosen to give the basis of 
comparison. No attention, however, was given to the qualitative 





1If thinking is ‘‘subvocal talking’’ as the behaviorists maintain, then we should 
expect to find a high correlation between interference with talking and interference 
with thinking caused by a group. 

2 Allport, F. H. The Influence of the Group Upon Association and Thought. J. of 
Exper. Psychol., 1920, 3, 159-182. 

$I have Professor Allport’s statement that to the best of his recollection none of 
the subjects in his experiment were stutterers. 
45 
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aspect of the associations. In order to compare our findings with 
Allport’s, his method was followed with the greatest possible care. 
It is briefly as follows: 

For group work the subjects were arranged in two groups, each 
group containing five persons. Two individuals sat at one side of 
the table while a single individual sat at the other side, and at each 
of the two ends. The same seats were retained by subjects 
throughout the course of an experiment. Conditions, such as type 
of table, light, air, heat, seating of subjects, type and length of 
pencil, papers, ete., of the experiment on solitary work were the 
same as those where the subjects worked as a group. 

‘*The free associations which were to be written were started 
by a stimulus word, for example ‘building’ or ‘laboratory’ written 
at the top of a sheet of paper given to each subject. The same 
stimulus words were employed in two conditions, T and A.‘ It 
was also emphasized in group work that the same stimulus word 
was given to all.’’* In all experiments ‘‘constant intervals of time 
were given, in the group by spoken signal, and alone by buzzers 
placed in each room and timed down to inobtrusive intensity”’. 

That rivalry might be reduced to its natural minimum, ‘‘the 
subjects were instructed not to regard their work as competitive; 
overt comparisons between individuals were also prohibited. The 
time given for the tests was constant, hence no one subject finished 
before the others.’’ ‘‘Each subject, however, was instructed to 
acquire the attitude of doing his best in both the group and solitary 
work.”’ 

‘‘The papers were placed before the subjects face down.’’ At 
the proper signal, spoken word in group work and the buzzer in 
solitary work, they were reversed and the subjects glanced at the 
word at the top of the page and proceeded to write their free 
associations. Our procedure at this point is slightly different from 
Allport’s. His subjects wrote one word below the other. Our 
observers wrote along on a horizontal line to the edge of the paper 
then dropped down and proceeded to fill another line. This makes 
comparison between the number of associations of our subjects and 
the number of associations of Allport’s observers unreliable but 
such comparisons were not deemed of value in this experiment. 
Our method was thought preferable because of the reduction of 
the effects of the mere mechanics of writing which it brings about. 





4J.e., ‘‘Together’’ and ‘‘alone’’. 
5 Quotation marks will always mean, unless otherwise stated, that we are quoting 


from Allport. 
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‘‘The writing of the successive words of sentences or phrases 
was prohibited as was also the serial association of numbers.’’ 

The work of each test was divided into three periods of one 
minute each. ‘‘After one minute of the time had elapsed the 
experimenter (in the groups) directed ‘draw line’ whereupon each 
subject quickly made a line’’ in front of the word he was then 
writing or had just written and then immediately continued with 
his work. ‘‘This was repeated at the expiration of the second 
minute. When the subjects worked alone these signals for the 
divisions were given by short strokes of the buzzer.’’ 

In order to equalize the effects of practice, frequent alterna- 
tions of the condition T and A were used. One group underwent 
two alterations, T A T A, on the same day. The other group did 
four tests of one condition on one day and four tests of the other 
ondition on another day. The sequence would be T T T T for 
one day and A A A A for another day. ‘‘If the tests of a certain 
day began with T and ended with A, those of the following day 
would begin with A and end with T.”’ 

‘‘The time was the constant factor and the number of words 
written was the measure of the association process. A short rest 
period was allowed between tests.”’ 

‘Practice effects at the beginning which appeared in the indi- 
vidual records have been eliminated from the averages by the fol- 
lowing rule. In the first day’s work all tests which are lower than 
every single score in tests on later days are ruled out.’’ 

In this paper only the summarized statements of Allport’s find- 
ings will be given. Those wishing to consult his tables should see 
his article referred to above. 

Table I presents the individual averages for stutterers. Table 
[I shows the average number of associations, alone and together, 
for each observer, and the per cent of gain under the condition to 
which the gain belongs. It is noted that 80 per cent (8 out of 10) 
of the stutterers produced more associations alone than in the 
group. Allport found that 93 per cent (14 out of 15) of his subjects 
(non-stutterers) produced more associations in the group than 
they did alone. The average number of associations produced by 
all of the stutterers alone is greater than their average together 
(68.1 to 65.3). Allport’s non-stutterers just reversed this situa- 
tion (63.6 to 60.3) in favor of the average together. 

The mean variation (Table IT) for the stutterers is greater in 
solitary than in group work (11.3 to 9.1) while for the non-stut- 
terers of Allport just the opposite is true. 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTILE GAINS IN AVERAGE NUMBER OF ASSOCIATIONS FOR STUTTERERS 
Ave. No. Associations Per Cent of Gain 
Alone Together Alone Together 
\ 43.75 45.75 4.57 
B 87.42 81.58 7.15 
58.08 52.86 9.87 
D 92.36 86.00 7.39 
75.20 73.20 2.73 
63.00 62.50 . 80 
G 64.70 59.00 9.66 
H 59.20 63.10 6.58 
63.40 62.90 .79 
74.00 66.08 11.98 
g 68.1 65.3 6.30 5.57 
1 Variation 11.3 9.1 3.6 1.00 
f subjects having higher average number of association alone............ 8 
r of subjects having higher average number of associations together........ 2 


f subjects having equal average number of associations alone and together 0 


Table III gives the results according to minute periods. For 
irst minute 13 out of 15 of Allport’s observers (non-stutterers) 
better in the group than alone while 9 out of 10 of our stut- 
rs did better alone than in the group. For the second and third 
ites there is not, with either group of observers, such a clear 
sonderanece in favor of work in one or the other of the two 
litions. But still with the non-stutterers the majority do better 
the social situation while the stutterers do better alone. In 
Allport’s study, ‘‘the averages of all subjects alone (20.8, 19.5 and 
19.8) indicate a drop in the second minute, followed by a slight rise 
probably an end spurt) in the last minute. The averages 
together, on the other hand (22.2, 20.8, and 20.5), form a steady 
rease to the end. This result suggests that the effect of the 
up is at first a stimulating and later a steadying one’’ In the 
- of our stutterers this fact seems to be upheld. The averages 
alone were 24.2, 21.9 and 21.9 while together they were 23.1, 21.2 
| 20.9. In the last minute of the A-situation there is no spurt, 
the work level of the second minute was maintained. In the 
'-situation, there was a steady decrease to the end just as Allport 
ind with his observers. 
TABLE III 


RESULTS OF MINUTE PERIODS FoR STUTTERERS 
lst Min. 2d Min. 3d Min. 


No. of subjects having greater number of associations together 1 3 3 
N f subjects having greater number of associations alone.... 9 7 7 
N f subjects having an equal number of associations for 

L MOE Binccessckichatsdanchpathetbnasssse seeeenens a. / 0 0 
Amount of excess of Alone over Together................05+: 1.4 me 1.0 
rer cent of excess of Alone over Together..........+.seeee08 4.76 .33 4.78 





50 Influence of Group Upon Stutterer’s Speed 


Table IV gives a summary of the findings of the two studies. 
Allport found a low inverse correlation (—.12) between the 
rank of individuals in speed of association and their rank in 
regard to the favorableness of the group influence on their work, 
This is in harmony with the results of other investigators. We 
found a correlation between rank of individuals in speed of asso- 





TABLE IV 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON NON-STUTTERERS AND STUTTERERS 
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ciations and their rank in regard to favorableness of solitude on 
their work of +.65 and a correlation between rank of individuals 
in speed of associations and their rank in regard to degree of 
hindrance of the group on their work of —.67. In other words, the 
better the stutterer was in regard to free association the more the 
condition of solitude helped or the more the social group hindered 
while the poorer he was the less solitude aided and the less the 
group interfered. As a matter of fact the two exceptions to the 
rule that the stutterers worked better alone, ranked 8 and 10 in 
speed of associations and 10 and 9 in regard to favorableness of 
solitude or degree of hindrance of the group on their work. 

The observed difference (2.8) between the average number of 
associations for T (68.1) and for A (65.3) is so small and its 
probable error (3.3) so large that little if any significance may 
be assigned to it. However there is another way of looking at the 
data. 

Inasmuch as no subject gave an average number of associations 
for the three minute periods with the group equal to the average 
number of associations for the three minute periods while working 
alone, it seems that there are only two possibilities in regard to 
the effect of the group. Either it will operate to hinder or help, 
i.e., to increase or decrease the average number of associations 
produced in isolation. It will be permissible then, to consider the 
results in terms of the chance probability equation, (p+q)®", where 
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Lee Edward Travis 
p=probability of increase 
q—probability of decrease 
p=4q 
p+q=— 
p=—=q=" 
(44+1%)" chance probability. 
In the ease of the stutterers, 8 out of 10 did better alone than 
the group. This 8 against 2 relationship makes it necessary 
‘o take the third term of the binomial equation which is 
n (n—1) 
—(1%4)>-* (144)? 





By substituting and clearing we get 1/22.75 which means that if 
o factors other than chance were operating we could expect this 
S to 2 relationship to occur once in 22.75 times. 
In the case of the normal speakers 14 out of 15 did better with 
‘group than alone. This 14 to 1 relationship makes it necessary 
) take the second term of the binomial equation, which is 
n (14) n—1 \%, 
By substituting and clearing we get 1/2163 which means that 
no factors other than chance were operating to bring about this 
14 to 1 relationship we could expect it to occur once in 2163 times. 
l‘urther we could expect 8 out of 10 stutterers to display greater 
ility in free association when alone than with the group and 14 
it of 15 normal speakers to have greater speed in the presence 
of others than in isolation to occur once in 49,213 times the product 
the two separate probabilities (1/22.75x1/2163) of the two 
itually independent events. 


Allport’s main conclusion in regard to his normal speakers is 
hat ‘‘the presence of a co-working group is distinctly favorable 

the speed of the process of free association.’’ The principal 
conclusion of this study with stutterers is just the opposite, namely, 
that they show a superiority in number of associations when they 
are working alone. 

Our results with stutterers contradict those with Allport’s non- 
stutterers in another instance. He found that his observers had 
a greater variability in output in the group work. We found that 
the stutterers had a greater variability of output when working in 
solitude. 

Thus in the case of the stutterer it seems that there is a high 

rrespondence between the effect of a social situation upon vocal 
expression and rpon output of free associations. In both instances 
the group operates to decrease or to interfere with the activity. 
















REPORT OF A CASE OF STUTTERING AS A PROBLEM 
OF VOCATIONAL READJUSTMENT 
By GERTRUDE TARTAR * 


TUTTERING is generally treated not as a disease, but as a 

S symptom of an emotional disturbance resulting from failure 
on the part of the individual to adapt himself to a social 

situation. In view of this, a thorough study is made in each case 
of the patient’s personality, to obtain an understanding of his 
difficulties, of the reason for these difficulties, and of the available 
personal assets that might be utilized in overcoming them. 

It is, therefore, not enough to get a cross section of the patient’s 
life, for we know that disorders of the personality only excep. 
tionally come into being suddenly, but are often the climax of a 
series of faulty or infantile reactions that the patient has been 
building up for years. 

Vocational readjustment is the ultimate end toward which the 
treatment of every disabled man should be directed. No matter 
how nearly normal the condition of. his speech may be when he 
leaves the hospital, if he goes back into his old environment or to 
a job for which he is unfitted, either by training or inclination, the 
usual. result is that his old symptoms soon reappear, and he is 
eventually returned to the hospital. 

The following case is reported in detail, because it is the best 
example I have seen of the use of vocational readjustment, as 
representing, not only the end to be attained, but also the means 
to that end. 


CASE 


A was a private in the late World War; white; single; Catholic; 
education 8th grade; prewar occupation barber. 


FAMILY HISTORY 


Patient comes from German born parentage. His father (57) 
is in good health, and is a successful business man. He came to 
the United States at the age of 18, so as to avoid military service 
in Germany. He has been employed by the Metropolitan Life 








* Formerly Psychologist, U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 00¥ 
Mental Examiner, Research Department, Minnesota State Board of Control. 
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nsurance Co. for many years. He is an only child. Patient’s 

mother is extremely nervous, worries excessively, is overactive 
and overreligious. Notwithstanding her extreme piety, however, 
she had not spoken to her only sister in this country for 15 years 
prior to her sister’s death, although they both lived in the same 

mn and went to the same church. Patient does not know the 
reason for this estrangement. Says, ‘‘I’ve often wanted to ask my 
mother, but didn’t like to.’’ The family lives in a poor neighbor- 

od, but the home is comfortable and well kept. Mother was one 

12 children, several of whom died in infancy. Grandparents all 

ed to be old except paternal grandmother, who died compara- 
vely young of erysipelas. 

Patient is one of 8 children, 5 of whom died in infancy, probably 
wing to the fact that the mother could not nurse them sufficiently 
her statement). One died from measles. An older sister was 
always delicate though not sickly. She has had better health since 
she married, however. A brother, two years younger, is a husky 
fellow and a good business man. The whole family is talented in 
music, on both sides. No history of cancer, insanity, alcoholism, 
tuberculosis, epilepsy in family. 


PERSONAL HISTORY 


Patient had a normal birth, was breast fed. Although frail in 
hysique, he was not sickly according to mother. Had measles at 

nd a light attack of typhoid fever. Went to school from 7 to 14 
ompleting 8th grade. 

His main hobby has always been music, and he plays the 
mandolin very well. Probably inherits a taste for music from both 

les of the family. 

Sex habits are normal according to his statements. Love 
affairs have never been successful, however, and he feels his love 
has never been reciprocated. 

Apparently he has been given to daydreaming most of his life. 
The subject of one of his most frequent daydreams is a small 

ottage on the side of a mountain, far away from the noisy city. 
Here he would live with a wife and some children and give as much 
time as he wished to his music. 


WAR RECORD 


_ Enlisted in service February 11, 1918 ‘‘just in time to miss the 
draft.’’ Trained in Camp Lee, Va., until May. Not sick in train- 
ing. Overseas May 17, 1918. His ship was attacked by a sub- 
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marine and he was very nervous for a short time. Was.a runner 
on the following fronts: Arras (Artoise sector), St. Mihiel (in 
reserve), and the Meuse-Argonne. In September he heard a shell 
explode as it hit nearby and he was dazed. Was gassed in October 
and hospitalized until December 3d when he was returned to the 
U.S. Discharged S. C. D. 10 per cent disability January 27, 1919, 


POST-WAR RECORD 


After his return home, he made two attempts to return to his 
prewar occupation of barber, but could not keep it up on account 
of nervousness and stuttering. Was hospitalized in October 1919 
and had an operation for varicocele and hemorrhoids but his nery- 
ousness did not improve. Sent here for special treatment in 
speech clinic September 19, 1921, with a diagnosis of .‘** psychas- 


b 


thenia and stuttering’’. 


PHYSICAL-NEUROLOGICAL POSITIVE FINDINGS 


Patient is a slender young man, 5 ft. 8 in. tall and weighs 144 
pounds. Is exceedingly neat in appearance and appears to be in 
good health. Physical examination reveals nothing of significance 
except flat feet, enlarged tonsils, and a few decayed teeth. 

On the neuropsychiatric side, he shows marked symptoms; is 
nervous, easily worried, has many fears and phobias, and a marked 
speech defect. His worries center around the state of his health. 
Says, ‘‘I feel all run-down and I don’t care for anything. I have 
the feeling that I may have tuberculosis sometime.’’ On other 
occasions he fears that he may be going insane. Again, he feels 
that the operation he once had for varicocele may not have been 
successful, and that his system has been weakened thereby. Says 
he feels like an old man, and that he will never be his old self again. 

He has such a marked fear of dirt as to almost amount to a 
phobia, and is overscrupulous about his appearance and the way 
he keeps his room. He has vague apprehensions. Says that when 
he does feel good, which is very seldom, that he does not enjoy 
himself for he knows that it means there is a sick spell coming. 
One of his greatest fears, the one he keeps repeating over and over 
again, is the fear that he may be discharged from the hospital 
before he is really cured. Thus, he gives evidence of a very deep 
feeling of uncertainty and insecurity. He is bothered by anxiety 
dreams and dreams of snakes. Often dreams, too, of being back 
in France and of being fired at from airships. He is especially 
sensitive to changes in the weather. On a rainy damp day he says 
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he gets the blues and aches all over. He has always been over- 
nscientious and fears that he has done something wrong. Some- 
times fears that he may be held accountable in the day of judgment 
for many deaths in France. When asked if he ever really killed 
yone, he says, ‘‘No’’, but that he carried ammunition. 
Intellectually, he rates average by the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet. I.Q. is 94. Scores highest on visual constructive imagina- 
tion and on arithmetical reasoning and lowest on vocabulary. 
This last may be explained, however, by the fact that he spoke 
German before he spoke English. 


SPEECH HISTORY AND EXAMINATION 


Patient learned to talk early but mother is not sure just how 
old he was. Says there were so many children that she has forgot- 
ten, but that they all talked and walked early. As a child, he talked 
plainly, but often repeated the words ‘‘like’’ and ‘‘why’’ when he 
wasn’t sure just what to say next. Spoke both German and Eng- 
lish at home but in school he was ashamed to speak German, hence 
always spoke English. This point is important, as being one of the 
possible factors in the development of his speech defect later, for 
hinking in one language and being forced to speak in another often 
fetan the basis of a serious emotional disturbance, especially in 

stable individuals. He was always right handed. 

He had a very marked speech defect on admission which con- 
sisted of a repetition of initial consonants and syllables. There was 

n overinnervation of the muscles of the mouth, throat, and chest. 
He said, ‘‘ My throat gets excited and my jaws seem to lock so that 
[can’t say a word. If I get much excited and feel I have to answer 
somebody, I perspire and get so tense that I sometimes grab hold 
of something until my hands cramp. I’m worse with people I 
know, especially with the home folks for I feel I worry them. With 
strangers I’m not so bad for I can sort of camouflage. I cannot 
talk on the telephone. When I try, I get so tense that it actually 
pains me and I get all worked up. I feel my speech is a great 
handicap. ”’ 

Dates onset from September 1919 in the Argonne Forest when 
he was dazed by an exploding shell that hit nearby. When he 
regained consciousness, his ears buzzed and he was mute. After 
about an hour, his voice returned, but he stuttered. It did not 
seriously interfere with his duties, however, and he remained 
with his outfit. On October 11, 1919, he was gassed, after which 
he stuttered worse, but remained with his outfit until October 
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19th when he was sent to a hospital. He saw no more active duty. 
Speech gradually improved until after he came home when his 
mother noticed it, and began to worry excessively. When he 
was being examined by the U. 8S. Public Health physician prior 
to coming here, he could not speak at all, he says. 


ANALYSIS OF CASE 


Analysis of his case shows that he very early began to develop 
a feeling of inferiority, based on a sensitive disposition and 
fostered by faulty training on the part of his mother. He was 
overprotected in childhood, and as a result, poorly equipped to 
meet the demands of later life. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that he had an hysterical breakdown in service, in response to a 
definite shock, thereby finding refuge in defense reactions. These, 
together with memories of other fears in the subconscious mind, 
erystallized themselves into the various symptoms for which he 
was finally hospitalized. Chief among these is stuttering. His 
economic history before service had been good. After service, 
however, his feelings of inferiority manifested themselves in the 
choice of a vocation. He began to compare himself unfavorably 
with his father and his brother, both of whom were successful 
business men and he—only a barber—hence his feeling of inferi- 
ority was intensified. He soon developed symptoms which were 
so severe as to prevent his return to his prewar occupation of 
barber. His father suggested that he take up work in the life 
insurance business with him, but his speech defect served as 
an excuse for his not attempting that. In September 1920 he was 
granted vocational training under section II but could not make 
up his mind what to take. He has said on numerous occasions, 
‘*T know I can’t make good at anything, and I’m afraid to begin 
anything. I never could face my parents and admit that I am a 
complete failure.’” Blames his condition on the government, say- 
ing, ‘‘If the government had only taken me in time, there might 
have been some hope for me. As it is, I’m gone too far.’’ The 
only thing he was willing to discuss with any sign of interest 
was his symptoms, in which he seemed to get a sort of morbid 
thrill. 


TREATMENT 


Attention was directed, first of all, to the few organic factors 
in the case. He had an operation on his right foot, which was 
successful in relieving the symptoms, and later a tonsillectomy 
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h was likewise successful. All dental work was completed. 
was given relaxation and breathing exercises with a view to 
eving his tension and developing his general personality. He 
; advised to take long walks with careful attention to posture. 
[he main part of the treatment, however, consisted in intensive 
‘hotherapy. After making a careful analysis of his case, we 
ded to make our main method of approach one of vocational 
ljustment, using his intellect as a keystone to the treatment 
ever possible, but not overlooking the importance of sug- 
tion.. He was given reading exercises along with deep breath- 
chiefly for the suggestive value. Attention was directed to 
breathing more than to speech. He was given as much insight 
is own difficulties as possible. Accordingly, he was shown 

X-rays of his lungs (all of which were negative) and thereby 

vy convinced that there was no danger of tuberculosis. Care 
is taken to utilize all his assets. Accordingly, he was given a 

in the hospital orchestra so as to give him every opportunity 

ise his musical ability which had been his main hobby from 
dhood. Soon he became so interested that he decided to take 
musie as his life’s work, saying it was the only thing in the 
orld that he really liked to do, and moreover the only thing he 
he could do. Incidentally, he felt it would be a step upward 

e social seale, and would, at the same time, give him an excuse 

being somewhat ‘‘different’’, thus proving what his mother 

| always said, and what he himself had come to believe—namely, 
he was ‘‘not like the average fellow, but was more refined’’. 
It was felt that this was impracticable and he was told so very 
nkly. It was suggested that the only sensible thing to do was 
return to his prewar occupation of barber, a work for which he 
eminently fitted both by training and experience. It was 
ained that this was an honorable job and one for which there 
ld always be a demand, so that he could make a good living 
Moreover, he could be a better barber than the average 
iuse of the fact that he appreciated the importance of clean- 
ess and of pleasing the public, ete. It was suggested that he 
ld always use his music as an avocation and as a social asset. 
‘ e admitted that this sounded sensible, but said he did not have 
the confidence to begin and that he would rather die than to return 
ome and admit to his people that he had been a failure. 

[t was finally arranged to let him begin work as the hospital 
barber, where he would be among people who understood him 
and where he eould still receive hospital treatment, if necessary. 
In this way he could make enough money to put him on his feet 
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until he could start a little business of his own. This met with his 
hearty approval. The staff agreed and he was discharged June 
30, 1922. 

The following is a copy of a follow-up note dated March 15, 
1923: ‘‘Since patient’s discharge from the hospital, he has 
remained here as the hospital barber and in this line of work he 
has been very efficient, as both patients and the personnel can 
testify. Some of his personal characteristics, although so marked 
as to be a disadvantage to the average person, have been: utilized 
in his particular vocation and turned into a distinct advantage. 
Chief among these are his overscrupulousness, his attention to 
details, his extreme fear of dirt, and his desire to please. His 
shop is as immaculate as his person, and he usually has an attrac- 
tive flower in the window. His general attitude is excellent—not 
a trace of his old pessimism is apparent. One would never know 
from a casual conversation with him that he has ever had a speech 
defect. In fact, we often cite him to the new speech cases as an 
example of complete recovery. He has gained twenty pounds in 
weight. On March 30, —, he leaves for his old home to establish 
a business for himself. Says this year’s results have proved to 
him that he can succeed, and that he has no fear whatever. He 


still uses his music as an avocation. He has married in the mean- 
time, and no doubt this has been an additional factor in his final 
adjustment.’’ 

[ wish to thank Dr. Smiley Blanton, under whose direction the 
case was originally studied, and also the various members of the 
staff of U. S. V. Hospital, Waukesha, Wis., for their criticism of 
this paper. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUICIDE 
By WM. R. ROALFE 


UICIDE seems to be a manifestation which belongs exclusively 
S to human experience. It does not occur in any other form 

of life and, consequently, we can obtain little assistance from 
comparisons which are sometimes so helpful in giving us perspec- 
tive in the study of ourselves. Thus, since suicide does not arise 
from man’s nature, as an animal, it will be perfectly clear that 
it isa psychological problem and that whatever light can be thrown 
ipon it must come from this field. According to our modern dyna- 
mic theories all of life is motivated by an energy or force which 
drives the respective forms of life onward and gives rise to the 
various manifestations in which we know it. Applying the dy- 
namic theory to the study of man we find that the new psychology 
has designated this driving force as desire. All of human life is 
motivated by desire, although this is by no means always directly 
expressed. It is this fact which makes the study of the psychology 
of desire so important. The real and fundamental motives are 
almost always hidden from view. 

The detective invariably seeks to discover the motive in every 
case to which he turns his attention and if he can become certain 
as to this factor he feels confident that he will eventually get to the 
bottom of the matter. The psychoanalyst operates in much the 
same manner. In the study of each individual which comes before 
him he at once attempts to determine the nature of the desire 
which is operative and which is giving rise to the symptoms or 
manifestations. The mind of man being such as it is, rationaliza- 
tion is an inevitable function and has many constructive aspects. 
By this faculty we develop our conscious reasons and explanations 
for our conduct in such a manner that it will usually appear per- 
fectly logical and intelligent and so that the unconscious motives 
are for the most part completely concealed. For our present pur- 
pose we must follow the psychoanalyst in the penetration of these 
intelligent conceptions which the conscious mind builds up and 
get at the heart of the desires and motives which operate behind 
the scenes. Upon this basis several theories have been advanced 
to the support of each of which considerable evidence can be 
brought. 
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The Psychology of Suicide 


One reason for the killing of oneself which psychoanalysis early 
brought to light and which is now supported by such an abundance 
of evidence that a serious student of the subject cannot intelligently 
ignore it is that the suicide wishes the death of another person 
and that in this manner he dramatically enacts upon his own 
person that which he wishes to inflict upon another. In the treat- 
ing of neurotics the psychoanalysts very early. found that prac- 
tically every subject analyzed had death wishes which applied 
to someone in his environment. The examination of normal persons 
disclosed the fact that they also had these wishes and consequently 
the hasty conclusion that all neurotics are potential murderers 
had to be expanded to the assertion that all men are potential 
murderers. At first this idea is exceedingly hard to accept but 
further investigation has thrown so much light upon it that it is 
now quite clear that we are simply recognizing a condition which 
does and necessarily must exist. 

As is so often the case, the observation of children, at this point, 
will be of considerable assistance. How often a child can be heard 
to say: ‘‘I am going to kill vou’’ or ‘‘if you don’t do this I will 
kill you’’. Children devote a great deal of time to play involving 
the killing of persons. We can see at once that the child’s idea 
of killing does not inelude any appreciation of the significance 
of death. But the child does very early discover that death effects 
the removal of the person involved. Death is one of the means 
by which things may be banished from the environment. The 
analysis of children has disclosed that they have death wishes 
as a very common part of the content of their unconscious minds. 
They invariably desire the death of persons in their environment, 
usually in the immediate family, who stand in the way of that 
which they desire. Cases of this kind are such as the removal 
or banishment of a dominant parent or parent substitute or a 
brother or sister who absorbs part of the attention of the common 
parent. Human life being dominated by desire the development 
of the child is the expression of desire. The curbing of desire and 
its satisfaction in any particular is unacceptable to the child and 
will be resisted wherever possible. Spoiled children illustrate 
this better than any words can. But the child must invariably 
submit to his environment and the presence of other persons in it 
makes it absolutely necessary that his unbridled wishes meet 
limitations. The average child accomplishes this without any 
extreme difficulty although there is no question that in every 
case it involves some effort. Since the child is weak and more 
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r less helpless the most obvious limitations in his environment 
those that are imposed by other persons notably parents, 
urses, and brothers and sisters. What is more natural, then, than 
it the child, acting directly in the satisfaction of its desires 
uuld wish the death of those who interfere with his own satis- 
factions. That children do often desire the death of a parent 
r brother or sister or someone else in the immediate environment 
is a fact which is exceedingly common to the psychoanalyst. Chil- 
not infrequently actually attempt to kill a baby brother or 
sister who is seen to have usurped the first place with the mother. 
Of course, in most cases the desire goes no further than expression 
words and more frequently it has no direct expression at all. 
[he normal child gradually overcomes these impulses and his emo- 
mal life is diverted into constructive channels but under less 
rable cireumstaneces these desires are not overcome. Being 
eceptable to the standards which are possessed by the conscious 

d of the child they are repressed, that is they are pushed from 

nsciousness as unpleasant and painful. As we now so fully 

w this does not dispose of the desire. The only way desire 

| be changed is by sublimation ito another expression. Desire 

no more be denied expression than electricity but like elec- 

ity it may be diverted and applied to any number of different 
ses. Where this is not achieved the wish continues in the uncon- 
us and will find various ways of expression mosi of which will 

in an indirect and unrecognizable form. We are all familiar 
ugh with the experiencing of emotions such as hatred and 
lousy gaining a seemingly unwarranted expression because the 

real motive or source is entirely unconscious. 

The studies of the practices and ideas of primitive races which 
Freud and others have made have greatly broadened our present 
psychological understanding. Psychoanalysis has shown that the 
individual recapitulates the racial experience in psychological and 
well as physiological matters and, consequently, the study of 
primitive races has thrown a great deal of light upon the content 
{ the mind of modern man. Freud found that in many cases sui- 

de occurred under such circumstances that there was no question 

at it bore some relationship to the death of the tribal leader 
or chief. He has, in a manner both painstaking and interesting, 
shown how the chief was a surrogate or substitute for the parent 
and that as such he became the symbol around which centered 
the parental conflict. The suicides which occur to this day in 
Japan upon the death of the persons of prominence furnish a 
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modern illustration of this propensity which in earlier times was 
much more common. The reason invariably given in such cases, 
is that the subject is thereby showing his grief at the loss of 
the greatly revered leader. This is a phenomenon which caused a 
great deal of speculation in earlier times. The new psychology 
has clearly shown what the real motive for these suicides is. The 
subject has had a very strong desire to kill the leader, because 
he actually or symbolically represents the power which restricts 
his own liberty. This desire is usually entirely unconscious, but 
is so strong that when the death actually occurs the stimulus is 
so intense that the unconscious motivation breaks through into 
expression. The remorse, which is universally a perfectly apparent 
factor, is due to the extremely strong sense of guilt which is 
operative wherever the death wish exists as it is inconsistent with 
the conscious standards and ideals. Thus in the act of suicide, the 
true motive is veiled, but, nevertheless, a murder is committed 
and the desired wish gratified and at the same time a punishment 
is inflicted upon the self for harboring and executing the evil wish. 
This is a splendid illustration of what is constantly happening, 
namely, the combined expression of several motives in a given act. 
' The suicide of a person in love is usually explicable upon the 
same grounds. The ambivalence of emotion in the case of love 
is too well known to need discussion. Emotion has the inherent 
capacity to express itself in an opposite form. In this manner 
love frequently turns to violent hatred which on rare occasions 
finds expression in the murder of the object of the original love 
A common variation of this theme is the suicide of the disappointed 
lover. Children often illustrate this reaction by inflicting some 
penalty upon themselves as a means of retaliating upon the parent 
or some other person who has interfered with their interests. 
A child who has been punished will sometimes refuse to eat for a 
given period or if sent to his room to meditate upon his mis- 
demeanors he will refuse to come forth when he is permitted. 
Behind such manifestations is that desire to express the self 
without let or hindrance and children, under these circumstances, 
not infrequently wish to die as a mode of punishing the parent. 
The most obvious and common explanation which is given for 
suicide is that it is a mode of escape. This certainly frequently 
seems to be the case and there is much to support this explanation 
from a psychological point of view. In a great many instances 
the suicide is found to be facing some problem of more than 
ordinary importance and many a suicide ascribes his act to some 
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ich diffieulty. Marital, financial, legal difficulties and the like 
rnish countless illustrations of suicide where there are objective 
reumstaneces such as at least to warrant the assumption that the 
verage person would be subjected to a very severe strain. Human 
iture being such as it is some mode of escape is inevitably sought. 
‘he problem may be insoluble in the ordinary sense or the solution 
y call for an act or acts which involve great suffering. Since 
in instinetively avoids pain and seeks pleasure he will inevitably 


eek a way out commensurate with the least suffering under all 


circumstances. That suicide occurs to many persons, at such 
nes, ean hardly be questioned and the psychologist knows that 
actual suicides are a mere fraction as compared to those who 

e contemplated the act or stood on the brink at some time of 
ere trial. It should be perfectly clear that we cannot overlook 
mportance of the objective difficulties as a factor in inducing 
iicide, but from the psychological point of view such an explana- 


tion is obviously superficial and frequently has very little 
application to particular cases. 


“ 


\ question which naturally arises at this point is this: If 
bjective problems are the cause of suicide why are there not a 
at many more? Observation teaches us that every conceivable 
oblem is faced by some human beings. There are many who 
not succumb to the most terrible ordeals and continue to live 
spite of cireumstances which seem insupportable. The answer 
kes us to the core of the problem in every case. The determining 
tor is the subjective factor. Whether or not suicide will result 
inv given case depends upon the unconscious factors in the 
che of the individual. No objective problem standing alone 
suficient provocation to cause self-destruction, but this does 
by any means dispose of the importance of the objective 
‘tors for they certainly are the immediate cause in many cases 
d without them suicide would not in such cases occur at that 

me or at all. 
Let us now turn our attention to a consideration of the sub- 
tive factors. The broadest statement we can make hereunder 
at in all such eases there is a predisposition to suicide. The 


psychoanalyst bases his psychology on the dynamic theory of life 
ind, as we have said, he finds desire at the bottom of all action 


( 


? 
Un 


ud in fact all psychie activity. Consequently, when he says that 
here is a predisposition to suicide he means that there is a suicidal 
desire in the unconscious mind. The unconscious mind reveals 


at man’s struggle has been very great indeed and that both 
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racially and individually he accomplishes his psychological deve] 
opment against a tremendous resistance, which is none other 
than this seemingly negative influence. The psychoanalyst classes 
suicide as an illustration of the inherent desire in the soul of 
man to avoid the difficulties and problems of life and development, 
and to return to the source of life or as it is usually put to return 
to the mother, thus simulating the prenatal condition when 
needs were supplied and no responsibilities of any kind existed. 
This is a condition illustrated by the story of the Garden of 
Eden or in the life of the individual by infancy, immaturity and 
irresponsibility. 

What we have said, however, leaves one very important factor 
out of account. Suicide or the suicidal tendency often arises when 
there is no outward provocation whatsoever. Such cases are not 
conspicuous and are usually not heard of except by the psycho- 
analyst or some other person acting in a confidential relation. 
These are often due to the fact that the individual is facing a 
subjective problem. That is, he has to accomplish some purely 
psychological change which he is unable or unwilling to under- 
take. Under such circumstances, the escape which suicide may 
seem to offer can be just as effective as in the case of an objective 
difficulty. Where the entire problem is conscious the individual 
of course realizes the nature of the difficulty with which he is 
struggling, but this is seldom the case. However, perhaps the 
most interesting cases are those in which some or all of the factors 
are unconscious 

Psychoanalysis has proved beyond a shacow of a doubt that 
one of the very hardest things which man ever undertakes is the 
facing of his own soul. So difficult is this task that few ever 
accomplish it to any very great extent. ) In consequence, we all 
go about with a conception of ourselves which is far from correct. 
It is for this reason that psychoanalysis as a direct method of 
education has such a limited scope. Very few are willing to pay 
the price in suffering which it costs to impartially examine the 
content of the unconscious mind, although such self-knowledge 
gives greatly added power and understanding. Because of this 
frailty, common to all, we are protected from our unconscious 
emotions and desires by repression. Those things which are unac- 
ceptable to us are for the most part repressed. But not only during 
an analysis but in our ordinary development there come times 
when new realizations attempt to make their way into conscious- 
ness. If they are unacceptable they will be resisted. When this 
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struggle reaches a certain point the menace becomes threatening 
and we consciously feel uneasy or afraid. We believe that some- 
thing is going to happen and as is characteristic we usually think 
hat this is something of an objective nature. Under such cirecum- 
tances the suicidal propensity may come into operation. The 
ituation is really very simple. Something which is in the uncon- 
scious threatens to come into consciousness. The conscious mind 
does not find it acceptable and resists the effort to the limit of its 
nower. If the resisting factors are strong enough it will not be 
imitted to consciousness at all in any direct form. Some such 
lilibrium may be established which may be of long or short 
iration. However, the repressed emotion or desire never ceases 
to strive for expression and if denied a direct expression it will 
| indirect methods of accomplishment. One of the very common 
lireect methods is that of fear or anxiety. Where an unconscious 
‘tion threatens to burst into consciousness, that is, where it 
reatens to become realized in consciousness suicide is often the 
st stand which the conscious mind takes. It in effect says: If 
; realization threatens my peace I will become unconscious and 
reby avoid the pain or displeasure. This reaction will seem 
erdrawn to one who has not encountered it from the psycho- 
ogical point of view, but, as a matter of fact, it has an analogue 
the physical plane. Fainting accomplishes this very thing. 
en either physical pain or a situation becomes unbearable we 
ome unconscious as a means of relief or escape. In this 
irticular the medical profession, by its use of anesthetics, has 
en advantage of the hint given by nature. Suicide has exactly 
is significance. We must not overlook the fact that self- 
lizations are among the most difficult things which we face. 
y a courageous person in the ordinary sense is a coward before 
hese subjective problems. Perhaps no one can really appreciate 
s except the psychoanalyst for he is constantly confronted by 
e fact that people will not face themselves, although such a 
procedure would be of immeasurable benefit. 
By way of summary we can now say that as to suicide we find 
that in every case it represents the desire to kill another person or 
desire to escape either an objective or subjective problem. But 
should be added that in any given case more than one motive 
may be present. There is nothing more firmly established than 
that the unconscious takes advantage of every opportunity for self- 
expression. All unconscious desires and emotions are on the alert 
and, consequently, let a suitable means arise and each will flow 
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into the particular expression and thereby gain at least a partial] 
release. However, we can further simplify our analysis of the 
desires underlying the suicidal act or intention. If we examine 
the significance of the desire to kill another we will find that it in 
fact represents an avoidance of the problem. When the child 
wishes the death of another he means, in effect, that he desires 
removed the obstacle which that person represents. The child’s 
method of coping with the problem is the method of immaturity. 
He simply wishes the problem banished. Primitive man reacts in 
the same manner but where he has no scruples he carries his inten- 
tion into action. That this method does not accomplish the end 
which he desires is evidenced by the fact that the most primitive 
races have developed rules, regulations and taboos against the 
killing of fellow men, although in primitive cultures and in our own 
there are many exceptions, notably capital punishment and war. 
The point we wish to make is this: {| Psychologically speaking, the 
killing of one who is an obstacle to our progress is not a solution of 
the problem presented. \The truth of this statement is much more 
obvious today because as a practical matter we can seldom kill and 
not pay a heavy penalty. There are profound psychological 
reasons, however, why killing is not a solution. Let us content 
ourselves with a single illustration. The developing child, in his 
tedious road from helplessness to maturity encounters many diffi- 
culties. Of paramount importance is the fact that his environment 
is a social one and he is, therefore, a collective animal. He cannot 
have every desire gratified but must accept sacrifices and con- 
eessions, and above all he must accommodate himself to the 
limitations imposed by parents or others in authority. That some 
and in fact great limitations will arise from these sources is 
inevitable. The spoiled ehild is an illustration of the absence of 
sufficient frustration and the crushed and subdued child is an illus- 
tration of the overwhelming effect of such factors. 

While psychoanalysis has found that all our problems, if 
reduced to their simplest elements, may be traced to the early years 
of our life, these death wishes like any other wishes may be directed 
to persons other than those of our early environment. This is 
achieved by the faculty which we have of substituting one person 
for another as the symbol toward which we direct our emotions. 
Such persons are called surrogates, and may become perfect objects 
for our likes and dislikes. In all such cases analysis shows that 
there is an unconscious connection or association of such persons 
with others in our earlier experience. 
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fhe current conception that suicides are weaklings is quite 


founded and entirely beside the point. In every case the prob- 


reduces itself to a conflict between contending forces. The 
earance of the suicidal propensity is evidence of the acuteness 
he problem. Suicide is not a possibility to the entirely un- 
eloped any more than it is to animals. It has well been said 

perhaps no one has ever lived, who reaily thought and 


perienced deeply, who has not at some time been confronted by 


predisposition. 
conclusion, one may ask why we care to devote any time to 
rather depressing subject. In the first place, the increasing 
valence of suicide makes it a subject of general interest. A 
tributing cause would seem to be the widening gulf between 


. demands of modern life and the unequally evolved content of 


unconscious mind. In the second place, the answer is exactly 
same one which the psychoanalyst makes to the query as to why 
ims so much importance to a psychology which was originally 


inded on the study of neurotics. It is this: The study of 


ouneed eases has thrown certain unconscious processes into 


ir relief where they can be worked out in considerable detail. 


studies have in all cases thrown light on so-called normal 
iology. The only difference is one of emphasis. Those proc- 
which become pronounced in extreme cases have been found 
operative in all persons, but in a less conspicuous manner. 


regard to our general psychology suicide does this thing. It 


vs us very clearly what some of the unconscious factors in our 
struggles consist in. We all struggle with our rudimentary 
es not the least of which are the avoidance of life and many of 
ird realities, not to mention some of the self-realizations which 

uuld avoid even at the price of death, either for ourselves or 


ther. Fortunately for all of us our present subject has only 


ed on one particular aspect of our unconscious processes. We 
ery complex psychic organisms and the constructive factors 
umerous and powerful. Consequently, our deepened self- 


} 


wledge, if properly mobilized, can always be turned to good 


unt. 































RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN INTELLIGENCE IN 
MINNESOTA 


By MARGARET LIMA 
FORMERLY OF RESEARCH BUREAU, STATE BOARD OF CONTROL, MINNESOTA 


HETHER there is any fundamental difference in mentality 

between nationalities is a question that has been argued 

often but never settled. Intelligence tests given in different 
parts of the United States have seemed to prove that certain races 
are brighter, more alert mentally than others, but whether these 
results are only applicable to the part of the country in which the 
tests are given, or whether they may have a general application is 
difficult to prove. 

A recent study of the intelligence of different nationalities in 
Minnesota has given interesting and rather unique results, as the 
percentage of Scandinavian people here is so large that a study 
of comparative intelligence has a peculiar significance. 

This study was started as a part of the research carried on by 
the Research Bureau of the State Board of Control. This Bureau 
has as its chief duty the mental examining of institutional or sus 
pected institutional cases, but it also acts as an examining bureau 
for the State Department of Education and often surveys whole 
school systems in Minnesota towns. As an incidental part of these 
surveys, the Examiner from the Bureau often collects additiona! 
information to be worked up as separate studies. Part of this 
information gave the following results. 

Seven towns, typical of different sections of Minnesota, were 
chosen. Intelligence tests were given to all the school children, 
and a report was obtained from each child of the exact descent, or 
racial! stock, of both the father and the mother. 

In tabulating the replies, a credit of 12 points was allowed for 
each child, or 6 points for each parent, as many parents reported 
3 ancestries, and 6 is the smallest number divisible by 3, 2, or 1. 

The results showed that twenty-six nationalities were reported, 
but many of these appeared only a few times—too seldom to yield 
any accurate conclusions. Ten nationalities, however, were out- 
standing, comprising more than 85 per cent of the entire number. 
In order of numbers, these were: Norwegian (comprising 25 pet 
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it (15 per cent) ; 
Swedish (13 per cent); English (8 per cent); Jrish (7 per cent) ; 
French (4 per cent); Scotch (4 per cent); Finn (3 per cent); 
Dutch (2 per cent); Danish (2 per cent). 

[he standing of these ten nationalities in intelligence was as 


nt of the entire population studied); German 


ws: 

Nationality Median Intelligence 
English 111.2 
Danish 110.5 
Seotch 109.3 
Swedish : 108.7 
Norwegian 107.6 
Duteh 107 
Irish 106.3 
German 106.2 
Finn 104.4 
French 104.2 


[t will be noted that these figures run unusually high. The 
rage intelligence rating for a normal population is between 96 
104, but the average for the seven towns studied was 107.3. 
[This was beeause a college town was included which had an 
ially high intelligence level, and two of the other towns ran 
her than average. It would possibly have been better, for the 
pose of a general study, if other towns had been selected, but 
have no reason for believing that the general superiority 
cted the comparative standing of the nationalities. 

[t is not surprising that English stock heads the list. In the 
tudy of Gifted Children made in California (reported in the 
‘‘Genetic Studies of Genius’’ by Terman et al.), it was found that 

7 per cent of the superior children came from English stock. 
German came next with 15.7 per cent, Scotch third with 11.3 per 

t, and Jewish fourth with 10.5 per cent. It is also interesting 
to note, in connection with this study, that although the frequency 
of Seandinavian people in California is practically negligible as 
ompared with Minnesota, still, even there, the Swedish stock stood 
higher than the Norwegian. The report shows that 2.5 per cent of 
the gifted children were of Swedish origin, and 0.9 per cent of 
Norwegian. 

The high standing of the Danish stock was surprising. Why 
the Danes in Minnesota should run so much higher than the other 
Scandinavian peoples is a difficult thing to explain. One would 
expect all of the Teutonic peoples—the Dutch, Germans, Danes, 





"The reason more German ancestry appeared than Swedish was probably because 
f the towns chosen, two of which had a large German vopulation. 
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Swedes, and Norwegians, to hold their own as equals in compara. 
tive mentalities. The accomplishments of the Danes in their owy 
little country, however, would seem to bear out any theory of their 
slight superiority. Denmark is a tiny nation of less than three 
million people, yet it boasts one of the most progressive, best 
governed cities in the world—Copenhagen. The soil of Denmark 
is barren, the climate is cold and unfavorable for crops, there are 
no minerals of value except clay—and yet, the people not only 
provide most of their own food stuffs, but also export large quan 
tities of pork, eggs, and butter. During the World War, the Danes 
kept their heads in the face of a world hysteria, and came out of 
the conflict with a gain of about 1530 square miles, and an added 
population of 230,000. It may be said, therefore, that although 
their superior standing in this particular study may be based on 
a statistical fallacy, still their own national achievements would 
indicate no inferior abilities. 

Although, as has been stated, only ten nationalities appeared 
in sufficient numbers to yield reliable conclusions, it may be inter 
esting to show the average intelligence of all the racial stocks 
represented. 

Nationality Median Intelligence 


Swiss 111. 
English 111. 
Russian 110. 
Danish 110. 
Jewish 110. 
Syrian 109. 
Seotch 109. 
Swedish 108. 
Bohemian 108. 
Norwegian 107. 


t Above the average for the wh 


Austrian 107. 
Canadian 107. 
Duteh 107. 
Indian 
Irish 
German 
Welsh 
Spanish 
Slovakian 
Finnish 
French 
Hungarian 
Polish 
Italian 
Lithuanian 
Ukranian 


or 0 Qa ra Wm 1O CI“ DO we 


» Below the average for the whole 
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Even when due consideration is given to the unreliability of 
these figures, it is still obvious that the Latin nationalities run, on 
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whole, considerably lower than any other group. This fact has 

shown in every state where a similar study has been made, so it 

s not peculiar to Minnesota. Kimball Young, when reporting the 
T 


i] 


esults of a study of mental differences in certain immigrant 
ups, stated that intelligence tests of different Southern Kuro- 
ean and Latin groups in America have yielded consistently low 
scores. A study of Italian, Portuguese, and Mexican school chil- 
‘on in the eities of California, showed an average intelligence of 

, 80. It is possible that much of this inferiority was due to 

cuage handicap or environmental factors, but the relatively 

od showing made by other immigrant groups similarly handi- 
ipped, would seem to indicate that the difference is based on some 
leeper cause. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that this study was never 
attempted as a final answer to the question of comparative racial 
mentalities. The subject is an interesting one, however, and one 
which merits study, and if the figures given herein serve only to 
‘rouse ineredulity and criticism, they will have served their pur- 
pose, for they will lead to further investigation. 





THE CHEMICAL MASS-ACTION LAW AS APPLIED TO 
SOCIAL ADAPTATION 


By V. C. BRANHAM, M.D. 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR, STATE COMMITTEE ON MENTAL HYGIENE 


the somewhat forcible lugging in of a subject so widely variant 

from sociology as chemistry must needs be. An explanation 
is due regarding this analogy which at best seems highly artificial. 
Kiveryone is aware that an individual does not enter into chemical 
combination with his environment, but it is just as true that the 
letters and figures going to make up a formula do not enter into 
a chemical reaction. As symbols they are highly useful and merely 
to that extent are they justified. It is only in this relationship 
that the writer cares to use chemical symbolism. Since every 
physician has some knowledge of the science of chemistry, it forms 
a common meeting ground. The practice is not unique, for psy 
chologists have during many years availed themselves of algebraic 
formulae to render more apparent the working of various psycho 


l’ is unfortunate that this discussion starts at ‘‘scratch’’ due to 


logical concepts. 

The chemical mass-action law, formidable as it sounds, is in 
truth a simple law whose principles are applicable. to many 
phenomena outside the realm of chemistry. This fact, | trust, will 
become clearer upon further discussion. Stated briefly, the law 
asserts that the ratio between two or more chemically interacting 
substances and the products formed by them is a constant, if the 
reaction is reversible and has reached a state of equilibrium. 


If A+B$C+D then 
[C] . [D] 
—_—_———-=k (a constant), however the values of these 


[A] . [B] 


concentrations might vary individually. 

To make the workings of this law more apparent, a synthesis 
of simple chemical formulae seems advisable. In each instance 
an analogy will be made to the corresponding type of social reac- 
tion, keeping in mind the while that the analogy is symbolic only. 
It will be necessary frequently to change the formulae as well as 
the social reactions but the principles involved remain constan! 


throughout. 
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\Vhen two or more chemically active subjects combine three of 
most important results occurring are precipitation, volatiza- 
or equilibrium. These facts may be depicted as follows: 


BaCla+H2SO.=2HCl+ BaSO«pppt 
Zn+H2SOs.=ZnSOs+2H Agas 
NaCl+NaHSOsNa2S0.+HCL_, (relatively unstable) 


The first two of these reactions are non-reversible, i.e., the 
cess automatically renders one of the products incapable of 
a further part in the interrelations of the chemicals 
ved. The hydrogen gas may escape, to be sure, to carry out 
ts reactions elsewhere but so far as this particular formula is 
erned the gas is non-combatant. Sociologically speaking, we 
suppose a young man who is driving home some evening from 
rinking bout runs into a wall and is killed. So far as the 
tion of himself as an individual to this particular environment 
is forever out of the picture. Or he may only strike a tree, 
ome badly injured or suffer a profound shock and because of 
ssentially psychotic makeup react violently to become a hos- 
charge. In both instances he is in the position of the precipi- 
or the volatile gas of equations one and two respectively. 
or the time at least, he is not in a position to ‘‘carry on’’ in 
ition to this particular environment. Let us suppose, however, 
he is sober and only side-swipes the tree. He is badly fright- 
but is still able to drive and to pass the damaged tree as 
as he pleased. But both he and the tree have undergone 
tain definite and permanent changes. The tree remains as a 
sted tribute of the mishap to the passersby and the man no 
onger drives by trees with his former abandon. Perhaps when he 
ows older he becomes a road builder, and as a result of his 
experience, he sees that his roads have broad firm shoulders and 
the trees on curves are white-washed and well set back. There has 
irred an interaction between the individual and this environ- 
ment which is not fixed,—the one reacts constantly upon the other. 
he relationship is reversible, like its chemical counterpart, equa- 
tion three. 

To cite another illustration, we can imagine a family is just 
moving into an empty foreboding house. Everyone is depressed 
so. as soon as possible furniture is whisked into the premises. The 
situation is altered and life becomes more agreeable especially to 
the discriminating member of the family, the mother. She decides 
upon further improvements and presently bright curtains of 
cretonne appear, or perhaps a vase of flowers and a picture or two. 
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Each new addition heartens the family until once more the house 
has become a home. What has happened? A gloomy empty house 
has stimulated its occupants to an effort towards making it more 
habitable. The altered environment has made changes of mood 
and sociability which in turn has led to still further improvements, 
Thus we have a reversible reaction between individual and environ- 
ment, the constant alteration of the one causing a change in the 
other. Healy has expressed this ‘‘circular response’’ as it has 
been called in the recent symposium entitled ‘* The Child, the Clinic 
and the Court’’ from which I quote. ‘‘If we observe our cases with 
an eye to the dynamics of the situation we are inexorably led a 
step further to witness the fact that the environment plays upon 
and modifies the individual and what is usually not observed or set 
forth, the individual plays upon and modifies the environment 
Then, as modified by each other, they act upon each other again, 
each reacting to the new situation,—this is a conception that has 
taken hold of social and political science as well as in psychology.” 
In more general terms William White has recently said, ‘‘ We have 
appreciated for the first time more widely, more consciously than 
ever before, that we are living in a universe that never solves any 
problem permanently and everlastingly—a universe that is in a 
state of eternal, everlasting, continuous change and movement.’’ 

To the writer, however, it appears that the analysis of situation 
psychology has not been completed in the concept of circular 
response or reversible reaction. There are two highly important 
additional features in the relation of the individual to his environ- 
ment, which can readily be illustrated by the mass-action principle. 
The first of these is the limitation imposed upon the circular 
response, and the second is the stability of the interacting elements 
composing it. 

Returning for the moment to our chloride-bisulphate formula 
(equation 3), we find that the two chemicals tend to produce addi- 
tional normal sulphate and hydrochloric acid only so long as there 
are available additional supplies of chloride and bisulphate. If 
these two substances become exhausted the reaction becomes re- 
versible and bisulphate and chloride are reformed as fast as the 
normal sulphate and the acid—a balance has been established. 
The degree of rapidity and the intensity with which this process 
takes place depend upon the ionization or the degree of chemica! 
activity and the amount of the substances involved. This, in 
essence, is the mass-action principle. So it is with the family who 
has made over a house into a home. The process of the family 
altering the home will not go on forever, but a point will finally be 
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reached when an approximate balance is established. The family 
be satisfied and will no longer radically alter its environment. 
he importance of the application of this principle cannot be over- 
nphasized. Its heavy hand falls upon the shoulder of most of us. 
r convictions by middle age are no longer in a state of ebb and 
but we become somewhat dogmatic. We have learned how to 
secure the necessities of life and we begin to lie back on our oars 
rely content to steady our craft as comfortably as possible in 
rushing stream of life. Perhaps, unexpected responsibilities, 
inspiration of a superior, the drive of a new idea or necessity, 
delay the establishment of this balance between a man and his 
ironment, but eventually it must come. 
Suppose we heat this chloride-bisulphate solution. The hydro- 
orice acid volatilizes and the reversible formula is destroyed. 


NaCl+NaHSOs=Na2S04+ HCl 4 (volatilizes) 


Again let us suppose that the frightened man of the auto accident 

1 later date undergoes another severe psychic trauma—the 
sudden death of an only child, let us say. This unexpected stress 
in a poorly stabilized individual may result in a complete mental 
breakdown and the individual may become hospitalized. In this 
parallelism the psychic trauma and its analogue, the heat, are the 
‘tors which prevent each system coming to a state of equilibrium. 
The analogues for the time being are non-participants but with 
ertain readjustments, such as rest or cooling, they may again 
become competent to react within the given system. 

The elimination of one of the chemicals, however, may not be 
so complete as this and we may have only a partial decompensation 
lich can be expressed in this way. 


Ca(OH)2+2NHsCl $CaCl.+2N Ha} (OH) (breaks down 
2NH3s+2H20 into) 
e., Ca(OH)2+2NHsCl> CaCl2+2NHs+2H:0 


It will be noted that nothing has been eliminated from the reaction 
but that a portion of the chemicals involved are relatively inert 
(1.e., 2H2O). The sociological counterpart to this is the dissocia- 
tion of the personality under stress. The person ‘‘carries on’’ but 
a part of his makeup is no longer freely available for socialization. 
If the frightened man did not completely break down and did not 
have to be sent to the hospital because of the death of his son, he 
might have developed a fear complex which bound up in useless. 
ness a portion of his otherwise valuable talents. 

One more illustration may serve to clinch the above principles. 
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A business man arrives at his office promptly and finds the morn- 
ing mail rather heavy. His stenographer is late or perhaps a 
trifle slow and obtuse in taking the dictation. Gradually the man’s 
ire mounts and his judgment correspondingly weakens. His letters 
take on a sharp tone and he finds himself dictating statements he 
never originally intended. The stenographer, obtuse though she 
may be, senses her part in the little drama being enacted, develops 
a defense reaction which may definitely become resentment, and 
she probably tells the filing clerk et al. that ‘‘the old man is in 
hell of a mood to-day’’. For an hour or two the business man may 
find he is bungling routine matters which usually are automatically 
handled. <A careful review of the situation (and this is equally 
true of any other group of people coming together in codperative 
effort) shows that there is a finely adjusted balance of give and 
take between the employer ard employees, between the employees 
themselves and between all members of the group and their envi 
ronment. At first the eccentricities of a new ‘‘boss’’ are a subject 
of amusement and comment to the employees and. the inefficiencies 
of the workers are the subject of a few savage mutterings on the 
part of the boss, but an equilibrium is reached after a series of 
fine adjustments and each becomes acceptable to the other for what 
he is worth. Now please note that the capacity for interaction 
between the various components of the group is limited and that 
an infinite number of influences such as the tardiness of the 
stenographer can disturb the balance temporarily. But equilib- 
rium is soon restored. This, in essence, is the mass-action 
principle. 

This principle applies not only in the relationship of an indi- 
vidual to his environment, but also of the members of various 
groups to each other, of communities and whole nations to the 
interaction of the influences under which they find themselves. It 
is the very foundation of the social structure. However the values 
of the concentrations may vary individually, a state of equilibrium 
is maintained and the ratio remains a constant. 

The premise taken throughout this discussion, it will be noted. 
is not the doctrine of free will but that man within certain definite 
limitations only has the ability to modify his social progression. 
The sociological law that ‘‘the social progress is primarily evolv- 
ing in the individual not the qualities which contribute to society, 
efficiency in the conflict through which it is gradually rising 
towards a more organic type’’ is also the fundamental concept of 
social psychology. ‘‘It is not the human mind that consciously 
constructs the social process in evolution but rather it is the social 
process that constructs the human mind in evolution.’’ This view- 
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point is in accordance with more recent advances in sociological! 
ought, and its influence upon psychology and social psychiatry 
cannot be ignored. 

One surmises that if the mass-action principle is applicable to 
social processes it may be adapted to other sciences as well. This 
is true, as a little thought will readily show. The consideration o 

ese interrelationships is entirely relevant to the present diseus- 

sion, for social adaptation is no more bounded entirely by the 

tion of an individual to his environment than psychiatry is 
delimited to the study and treatment of mental abnormalities. 

n the realm of sociology a noteworthy illustration of the mass 
‘tion principle occurs. For several decades this country has been 
itnessing an unprecedented migration of social groups. The 

rural population has been moving steadily into the urban districts. 
Villages have grown into towns, towns into cities and cities into 
met a areas until by a scant margin of one or two per cent 

» major portion of the total population has ceased to be classified 
as rural. The movement is the more intense inversely in propor- 
tion to its remoteness from congested areas. The point of reversi- 
lity of the process has not yet been rane but for several! 
years there have been indications that equilibrium is not far dis 
t. Already metropolitan districts are breaking down into vi!- 
lage-like communities, and there is a distinct trend ‘‘ruralward’ 
on the part of the urbanite.. The leading causes for this reversal 
are desire for ideal homes now that the economies have been 
preserved, superior real estate developments, plus quick transpor- 
tation facilities giving urban comforts such as sewage, lighting 
and amusements and greater ease for socialization, and the finding 
of congenial fellow beings. Thus there is noted in this migratory 
phenomenon a tendency to establish equilibrium and a limit to 
which the movement can develop. The congested area breaks 
down of its own weight. 

The flow of gold from one country to another, the fluctuation of 
the stock market, etc., follow the equilibrated interaction of supply 
and demand with definite limitations imposed upon the ultimate 
development of the process according to the inherent nature of the 
various components involved. Biology is replete with illustrations 
of the working of this law, the citation of which is not necessary. 

What are the ultimate possibilities arising from systems in 
equilibrium such as have just been under discussion? In a pre- 
ceding paragraph we have noted how the reversibility of the 
chemical reaction may be destroyed by heat, or the individual m: Ly 
become non-combatant through additional stress or suffer person- 
ality dissociation with partial loss to the community of his indi- 
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vidual resources. The reaction, however, may constructively as 
well as destructively be altered, as brief reference to industria] 


tendencies will serve to illustrate. 

In the world of economics two main trends are to be noted. 
industrial. expansion and industrial integration. A corporation 
producing a commodity which is a necessity, let.us say, finds that 
through efficient organization and worthy products, a heavy de 
mand is being made for its goods. Expansion is decided upon, but 
in accordance with the law of diminishing returns a point is 
eventually reached where further expansion in the production of 
this particular commodity is no longer profitable. The system has 
reached a state of equilibrium, and becomes more or less autono- 
mous. It may be ‘‘pepped up’’ like the chemical reaction by a 
catalyzer such as the advertising man but the limitations have been 
set. At this point the process of. integration begins, which is the 
first step in constructively breaking through the autonomy of the 
mass-action principle. The market is widened by reducing or wip 
ing out competition through various amalgamations. The next 
step in industrial integration is internal. The market is increased 
through cheapening the article by mass production. Each process 
used in the production of the article is carefully studied and stand- 
ardized so that there is no waste effort. This economy is given to 
the consumer at reduced prices and the total profit to the producer 
is maintained by mass production. The integration thus estab- 
lished is equivalent chemically to raising the chemical] affinities of 
the substances involved in the reaction or sociologically by increas- 
ing the individual’s efficiency and intensity of effort through 
specialization. The third step in integration is the utilization of 
by-products and the development of new commodities. The 
Armour Packing Company, for example, is no longer concerned 
solely with butchering and selling meat. As Horace Lorimer 
quaintly puts it, ‘‘all that is left now of a pig is his squeal’’. Soap, 
glandular extracts, suture material and a thousand other com- 
modities, appear where previously it was only meat. Likewise, the 
individual learns to expand and to integrate the equilibrated 
routine of his life through specialization in his profession, hobbies, 
sublimations and avocations. 

To summarize, social reactions are prone to reach a state of 
equilibrium in which the process is reversible and limited to the 
workings of the mass-action law. The system tends constantly to 
change in that the components of the social process involved tend 
to form new combinations which in their turn follow mass-action 


principles. 
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STEALING AS A FORM OF AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 
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By E. M. RIDDLE 


Part III 
ConpITIONS AFFECTING CHILDREN WuHo STEAL 


I1AS been pointed out in the first section of this study that 
though the children who steal are of about the/same chrono- 
ical age as the children who do not steal, they are at least 

months more mature in mental development.\ In the second 


tion the different forms of stealing were classifidd according to 


cree of aggressiveness required to carry them into action. 
median chronological age and mental age and rate of mental 
ypment for each form was calculated. It was found that when 
fferent forms of stealing were ranked according to chrono- 
| age, they followed the same order as that for aggressive- 
When they were ranked according to the degree of mental 
rity, they were arranged in a series according to the amount 
inning necessary for carrying the theft into effect. When 
rms of stealing were arranged according to intelligence 
tients, they showed a well-defined grouping, stealing locked 
erty stationed on the streets being very low, forgery being 
iratively high, and the five other forms clustering very close 
her about a middle quotient. of about 75. 
n this section five other questions will be discussed: First, 
hronological and mental ages at which these forms of stealing 
appear, and the lowest intelligence level at which they have 
observed, together with the frequency distributions for each 
es. Second, the number of different forms of stealing shown 
ch child. Third, the objects of the desire to steal. Fourth, 
ther forms of behavior deviation occurring simultaneously 


th stealing. Fifth, pronounced character traits associated with 


ling 


lirst Appearance of Theft. 


(he question concerning the age at which a child first steals is 


plicated one. It depends upon whether we are considering 
hronological or mental age as well as upon the manner of 
79 
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defining the act of stealing. . It is of course the natural tendency 
of a child to take what he desires, without regard to the question 
of property rights. It is only when he becomes old enough to make 
this distinction and when in spite of the fact of being forbidden to 
take certain objects he tries to secure them by stealth, that the 
question of stealing enters. Dr. Woolley has observed childrey 
of from 2 to 3 years of chronological age perform acts that would 
be defined as stealing. However, this is the report of a keen and 
trained observer, and the children may have been mentally mueh 
more mature than their chronological ages would indicate. Our 
records depend upon the observation and standards of the parents 
or guardians in most cases, as the children are too young to have 
come in contact, to any great extent, with the trained: workers 
studying the case. 

Table 17 gives the distribution of chronological ages. It 
be seen that the earliest case of stealing was observed outside t! 
home. The exact. chronological age was.5 years and 0 months 
With this can be compared the earliest record of a child who does 
not steal. He is 3 years and 8 months old. It is specifically 
recorded that he will not take food from the table without permis- 
sion. Our group of children about whom no record was made 
includes those who are as young as 2 years. This child of 5 vears 
of age who steals is thus not among the youngest children exam 
ined. Probably the reason his behavior was so early interpreted 
as stealing was because he was left by his mother in a day nursery, 
and was there observed by trained workers. This is what was 
recorded concerning him: ‘‘Steals crayons and five-cent pieces 
from playfellows in nursery, chewing gum out of pockets of coats, 
and candy that was put on top of shelf to be saved.”’ 

Table 17 also gives the distributions for each form of stealing, 
as well as the total distribution for the sum of all the different 
forms of theft recorded. It is interesting to note the progressively 
more advanced age at which certain of the forms of theft are first 
reported. The sequence in which they appear is very much the 
same as the order in which they were arranged for aggressiveness. 
Forgery and stealing locked property stationed on the street are 
misplaced, but this is due in both cases to isolated cases that are 
three year-levels below other examples of the same sort of thett. 
It will be seen that the frequencies of the total cases run fairly 
evenly from about 10 years to 17 years, and then drops suddenly. 
This is due to the fact. that the more serious offenses (those 
usually occurring in the late teens) are often taken to the adult 
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TABLE 17 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 
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‘ourts, as the Juvenile Court does not usually handle new cases 


‘hildren over 17 years of age. 
Table 18 gives the same distributions for mental age. In the 
se of mental age, stealing from the home and from outside the 
oceur at the same mental level, and at a lower mental age 
hronological age. The lowest mental age at which theft is 
orded is 3 years and 2 months. Here again we have much 
er mental ages in the group of children who do not steal (2 years 
2 months) and in the group concerning whom no record of 
ealing is made (1 year and 1 month). The youngest child who 


ls, according to his mental age, is the same as the one reported 


} 
} 


as being the youngest child chronologically who was known to 





s is of course larger than the number of cases studied (190), as several 
showed more than one form of theft. See page 84. 
‘he medians according to the mid-point on the scale are respectively 13-2, 12-7, 
+4, 17-10, 15-2, 16-2. 
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steal. The case of the child with a mental age of 2 years and 2 
months, who was known not to steal, is a boy of 15 years of age. 
of whom it was reported that he does not steal and that he does 
not lie, even protectively. As we shall see later, these two forms 
of behavior are closely associated. In the sequence of appearance, 
the different forms of theft seem to be grouped. 


TABLE 18 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF MENTAL AGES 


5 


property 


Stealing from building 
other than home 
Stealing locked property 
stationed on the street 
Stealing unlocked 
left on the street 
Highway robbery 


F gery 


Stealing from home 


Mental ages 
2-0 to 211. 
3-0 to 3-11 
4-0 to 41]1 
0 to 5—] l. 
6-0 to 6)! 
7—0 to 
S—) to 
0) to 
10—0 to 
11-0 to 
12—0 to 
13—0 to 
14-0 to | 
15—0 to 
16—0 to 
l7-0 to 
18-0 to 
19-0 to 1911. 
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Totals ... ape 129 103 5 , 10 


Median years 38 see 9 10-3 8-2 10-2 11-7 14-10 12-8 12-1 


Stealing from the home and other buildings without the use of 
force occurs at a mental level three years below that of burglary 
and stealing property, both locked and unlocked, on the streets. 
The latter three forms are two mental levels below that of highway 
robbery, and several levels below forgery, if we disregard the one 
isolated case. 





38 The medians as the mid-point on the scale are respectively: 9-10, 10-2, 7.-3, 11-1 
11-0, 14-0, and 11-0. 
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and 2 The distribution of the totals for each year level shows an 
of age, earlier rise than in the ease of chronological age, as is to be 
ie does expected from the fact that the majority of the children are below 
forms normal in rate of mental growth. The frequency of cases remains 
arance, about even from 7 years through 11 years of mental age, gradually 


lining over several levels and dropping suddenly at 16 years. 


Lowest Grade of Intelligence at Which Stealing Occurs. 
lable 19 gives the frequency distribution of intelligence quo- 
nts for each form of stealing and for the combined totals. 


TABLE 19 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
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° thildr saan, TP x . : 
righway [Children over 17 years of age. Its highest peak is reached at level 
the one F ‘0/9 1.Q. The lowest intelligence quotient recorded is 25, while 
» ‘he lowest in the group of those who do not steal is 14 I.Q., and 
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among those concerning whom stealing was not recorded, the 
lowest is a quotient of 9. Here again the children definitely known 
not to steal are of much lower intelligence than those who do steal. 
The child rating the lowest in this distribution (the one with 25 1.Q.) 
is recorded as ‘‘taking anything he wishes, has no regard for 
others’ property, steals from clothes room and other patients 
in the institution’’. He is a youth 18 years and 2 months old, with 
a mental maturity of 4 years exactly. The child with the highes; 
intelligence quotient who is known to steal is a girl of 8 years 
exactly, with a mental age of 10 years and 5 months. This gives 
her an I.Q. of 130. She is recorded as ‘‘stealing small articles, 
money, and wrist watch from home’’. Of the total number of 
different forms of theft committed (343) only 56, or 16 per cent 
of them were committed by children of more than 100 L.Q. 


The Number of Different Forms of Theft Committed by Each 
Child. 

The question naturally arises: How many of these different 
forms of stealing each child indulges in, and how frequently they 
recur? Table 20 gives the number of children showing one or 
more forms of stealing. 


TABLE 20 


Givinc THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN WHO ARE REPORTED TO HAVE COMMITTED ONE 0k 
More ForMs or THEFT 
Number of cases 
Children showing one form of stealing.. 
Children showing two forms of stealing 
Children showing three forms of stealing... 
Children showing four forms of stealing...... 
Children showing five forms of stealing 


Total number of children.............. 


It is apparent that 60 per cent of the children who steal mani- 
fested only one form of theft, while a third more (33 per cent) 
showed only two forms of stealing: Thus the children appear to 
confine themselves largely to one or two forms of stealing. Only 
7 per cent of them practice three or more forms of theft. The 
laws of habit seem to confine the tendency to steal within 4 
restricted number of manifestations. It is also probable that the 
tendency is generally satisfied by its activity along one line. 

The cases in which only one form of stealing was committed 
have been analyzed. Table 21 gives the number of children who 
committed each form of stealing only once, as well as those who 
repeated the same offense two or more times. 
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TABLE 21 
& NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS SHOWING ONLY ONE FORM OF STEALING, AND THE 
FREQUENCY OF Its RECURRENCE 


TH 


Total Propor- 
number tion of 
Three Four of each form 








rm of stealing Once Twice times times cases of offense 
Stealing from the home .......... ‘a 37 9 3 0 49 43% 
Stealing from building other than home.. 29 6 0 l 36 32% 
Ste g unlocked property left on street.. 10 UV ] 0 1] 10% 
uries - (2/7 ms ; 7 0 0 0 7 6% 
Stealing locked property stationed on street 5 0 0 0 5 4% 
icking ... 0 0 0 0 0 0% 
robbery 2 l 0 0 3 3% 
: 0 2 0 0 2 2% 
ie i. te ere : 90 18 4 ] 113 100% 


As can be seen from Table 21, almost half (90) of the children 
mmitted only one offense, and 23 repeated the same form of 
two or more times. Most of the cases (75 per cent of them) 
ich only one form of theft is indulged in, occur in two groups, 
ng from the home, and stealing from buildings other than 
iome. 
In the above table we have listed 113 children who show only 
form of stealing, but as this one form is repeated several 
times by some of the children, this would mean that the total 
croup would be responsible for more than 113 thefts. Table 22 
vives the number of thefts of each form committed by all children, 


TABLE 22 


rhe ToTAL NUMBER OF THEFTS OF EacH ForM COMMITTED BY ALL CHILDREN 
AND THE NUMBER COMMITTED BY THE GROUP OF CHILDREN SHOWING ONLY 
One ForM OF THEFT 
Number of 
thefts of each Propor- 
type committed tion of 
by children each form 
who showed only of theft 
Total number one form of appearing 








of stealing of cases stealing alone 
St from the home ....... es : 129 64 40 50% 
St gy from building other than home.... 103 45 44% 
St g unlocked property left on street.... 55 13 24% 
; I i ae 24 7 29% 
St locked property stationed on street ]] 5 45% 
4 cking ; “i Se 2 0 0% 
ybbery saa eal rae 9 4 33% 
10 4 40% 

343 142 





was obtained from line 1, Table 21, as follows: 49 children committed 
s (Jx2) plus (3x3) = 64 thefts. 
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and the number committed by the group of children who show only 
one form of stealing. It also shows the relationship between them, 

The proportion of cases of stealing from the home (50 per 
cent) in which this is the only form of theft is very much greater 
than that of stealing unlocked property on the street (24 per cent), 
burglaries (29 per cent), and highway robbery (33 per cent). 
Apparently these latter forms are more frequently associated 


TABLE 23 
COMPARING THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN SHOWING ONE FoRM OF THEFT WITH Those 
SHow1ne Two or More ForMs AND GIVING THE NUMBER OF THEFTS PER 
CHILD FOR. EACH GROUP 
No. of No. of Thefts Proportion of 
cases thefts per child total thefts 
Children showing one form of theft.... 113 142 3 41% 


] 
Children showing several forms of theft 77 201 2.6 





Total number of children.......... 190 343 1.8 


with other forms of theft. Stealing from buildings other than the 
home (44 per cent) and stealing locked property stationed on the 
street (45 per cent) both of which seem to be early forms of 
stealing, also occur frequently as the only form of theft indulged 
in. Forgery (40 per cent) as a form of stealing seems to be largely 
independent of the other forms of theft. So much for the analysis 
of the cases in which one form of theft appears. What are the 
facts concerning those cases in which several forms of stealing 
are combined? 

There are 190 children known to steal. Many of these children 
committed more than one offense. As we have seen, of the 1% 
children, 113 showed only one form of stealing. Twenty-three of 
these repeated the same form on more than one occasion. Table 
23 shows the number of thefts performed by the children showing 
one form of stealing, and by those showing more than one form, 
and compares the two groups. 

It is plain that the largest proportion of thefts are committed 
by the children who show several forms of stealing, although 
there are fewer children in this group. They are responsible 
for twice as many thefts per child as those in the other group. 
This would mean that when the habit of stealing extends to more 
than one field, it entails a greater number of offenses. 


The Objects of the Desire to Steal. 


The object of desire varies with age, occupation, training, and 
probably with intelligence, temperament, and character traits. 
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professional person would be tempted to steal ideas, while candy 
nd even money might make no appeal. One man of this type has 
nfessed that the only objects he ever wanted to steal were library 
pies of pieces of research which were out of print. The objects 
hich arouse the desires of a group in large measure define that 
‘oup, as desire is shaped by all phases of personality and experi- 
nee. Table 24 gives the objects which were stolen by the children 
alt with in this study. 


TABLE 24 
OBJECTS OF THE DESIRE TO STEAL 


Fruit, cakes, pies, candy, milk, eggs, turkey, goose, fish, grape bouquet, 
vine, potatoes, wheat, canned goods. 
hes. Towels, coats, hats, gymnasium bloomers, overcoats, dresses, sweaters 
umbrellas, gloves, caps, dress goods, trousers, shoes, blankets. 
Coal. 
let articles. Perfume, scissors, powder, compacts. 
| supplies. Pencils, chalk, knives, books, pens. 

,. (a) Sums in cash: 7 cts., 9 cts., $2.00, $3.00, $7.00, $10.00, $28.00, $30.00, 
$50.00, $60.00, $80.00, $84.00, $90.00, $100.00, $130.00, $500.00 (over a period 
of five years) and money, amount not specified. 

(b) Checks of varying amounts up to $184.00. 
(c) Stamps. Amount not specified. 
(d) Highway robbery: $40.00, $46.00, $50.00, $55.00, $60.00, $66.25, 
$141.00. ; : 
mmodities stolen to sell. Barber’s supplies ($39.00), store fixtures, golf balls, 
and clothes. 
ewelry. Cold watches, rings, vanity cases, chains, pins, earrings, gold rosary, 
jewel Case. 
Lururies. Flowers, cigarettes, cigar. 
Toys. Marbles, flashlights, coins, baseballs, bats, jumping ropes, bugle, postcards, 
pictures of women, cupid dolls, pigeons, cameras, dogs. 
Weapons. Guns, revolvers. 
Means of transportation. Bicycles, automobiles, motor boats, wagons. 
1utomobile accessories. Ignition batteries, coils, pliers, spare tires, bolts, motor 
meters. 


Viscellaneous. Paper wagon, beverage inspector’s badge. 


t is interesting to note how many of these items are really 
cessities. Certainly food can be classed as such, although many 
of the articles stolen are luxuries seldom found on the tables of 
the poorer classes. The types of clothes taken rather indicate 
that the children’s budgets did not include enough wearing apparel 
to satisfy the social demands of the group with which they associ- 
ated. Fuel suggests that the theft was instigated by the parents. 
The item school supplies indicates, possibly, very limited spending 
money for the child. 
[t is surprising to see the large sums of money that are stolen 
by the children. In fact we have only two instances where less than 
a dollar was taken. It is possible that the parents do not consider 
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thefts of smaller amounts serious, and therefore do not report 
them, but the fact that other apparently inconsequential thefts 
were mentioned, such as food and face powder, would lead one to 
believe that children usually steal amounts of considerable size. 
It seems extraordinary that such large sums of money should be 
within reach of the children, except that it may indicate the amount 
of actual cash kept in the homes and the reluctance the parents 
feel in banking their money. It is no wonder that stealing becomes 
prevalent if it brings such high rewards and so much satisfaction 
for the child. Highway robbery seems especially profitable. It 
is probably only infrequent because of the difficulties involved in 
its execution. 

Personal adornment comes in with its share of appeal as well 
as toys, bicycles, and automobiles. If the motives suggested by 
the type of articles taken are analyzed, they present a fairly com- 
plete list of primitive desires and tendencies which would agree 
in many ways with Woodworth’s inventory* of native tendencies, 
These desires are probably common to all children, both those 
who steal and those who do not steal, but it is the child with 
strong desires, or at least with self-control insufficient to control 
his desires, who carries these tendencies into action. 


Forms of Behavior Occurring Simultaneously with Stealing. 


Most of the children coming to the Clinic showed some form 
of conduct that was considered undesirable by the parents, and 
many of them exhibited several forms of behavior deviation. We 
have listed a few of the most prevalent forms of undesirable 
behavior, and have compared the proportion of cases in which they 
oecurred in the two groups, those who were known to steal, and 
those who were known not to steal. Table 25 gives the proportions 
of the two groups arranged according to which group showed the 
predominance or as to whether the groups were about equal in 
the proportion of children exhibiting the behavior. 

There is one fact that is very marked; namely, that 52 per cent 
of the children who steal were also definitely known to lie, while 
only 9 per cent did not lie. Furthermore, that 51 per cent of the 
children who were known not to steal were also known not to lie, 
while only 7 per cent did lie. In both instances about 40 per cent 
of the cases could not be definitely reported as lying or not lying. 
This points to a close association between lying and stealing, as 





41 R. S. Woodworth. Psychology, 1924, pages 137 and 485. 
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me of the undefined cases (40 per cent) certainly must include 


e children who both lie and steal. 


We also see the children who steal slightly predominate in the 


irtion of cases showing aggressive forms of behavior, such 
ehting and quarreling, and in those requiring initiative, such 
inning away from home, truanting, staying out late at night, 


| so forth. 


n a large list of different forms of behavior the two groups 
imilar.. They both show a considerable proportion of cases 
+ pronounced temper outbursts. Their resistance to author- 
sunishment, and work, is about equal, and about the same 


yortion show excessive sexual activity. 


[he types of behavior in which the children who do not steal 
are those which show a tendency to conform to the laws 


| demands of organized society. They obey authority better, 
to school more regularly, work more willingly, and are not as 


TABLE 25 
1—E PROPORTION OF CHILDREN SHOWING OTHER FoRMS OF BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS, 
CoMPARING THOSE WuHo SreaAL Witn THose Wuo Do Nor STEAL 


Proportion of children 
showing behavior deviations 


Among Among 
those those who 
Form of behavior who steal do not steal 
vior in which children who steal show marked pre- 
dominance 
Tells lies a 52% 
ior in which children who steal show slight pre- 
dominance 
Fights and quarrels...... i ; 19% 
Runs away from home..... [ae re 27% 
Truants... : vine ; 32% 
Stays out late at night eer Fee ae 19% 
Uses profane language... ' 12% 
yr in which the two groups are ‘practically equal. 
Shows violent temper outbursts.... —— 19% 
Throws things at others and threatens to kill. Ki 7% 
Will not obey authority.............. ae 19% 
Resents punishment ci eaabsan 10% 
Will not work. Nie ahaa iy 8% 
Treats animals with cruelty Pea. Tle ia ag 5% 
Cries easily re ‘ es i . 4% 
Shows excessive sex activity 
ior in which those who do not steal show slight pre- 
dominance 
Does not resent punishment 
Obeys authority willingly... 
Goes to school regularly 
Works willingly ee ene ; 
ior in which those who do ‘not ‘steal ‘show marked 
predominance 
Tells the truth 
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resentful when punished for an infringement of these laws. Those 
who sieal appear to have more initiative, to have more of 4 
tendency toward independent action, and they do-not conform 
so well to society, while those who do not steal are the conformers, 
those who are satisfied with the control of the social group. 


Character Traits Associated with Stealing. 

In the case histories an attempt was made each time to give 
an accurate picture of the character traits of each child. Those 
traits which were most pronounced were recorded. In Table 26 
there have been summarized some of the traits most frequently 
mentioned. They have been listed according to which group 
showed the predominance or as to whether the two groups were 
equal. 

In no trait does the group of children who steal show marked 
predominance. . However, there is one trait in which the children 
who steal show a slight predominance. Fifteen per cent of this 
group are considered to be markedly dominating or aggressive, 
but none of the children who do not steal have been thought to 
show this trait. The children who steal are also said to be more 
conspicuously affectionate. However, this latter trait would have 
to be scrutinized more carefully, as people who have taken advan- 


TABLE 26 


GIVING THE PROPORTION OF CHILDREN IN THE GROUP OF THOSE WHO STEAL AND IN THE 
Group or THose Wuo Do Nor Streat WHo ARE Salip To SHOW CERTAIN 
CHARACTER TRAITS IN A MARKED DEGREE 
Proportion of children 
showing marked degree 
of trait 
Among Among 
those those who 
Character traits who steal do not steal 
. Traits in which children who steal show slight pre- 
dominance 
1. Dominating—a leader—bossy 
7, SD os x oe eae dw eee , 
B. Traits in which the two groups are equal 
. Active, impulsive ee 
|, I & © 6 0snaceeon 
3. Irritable..... 
. Fearless ....... 
. Cheerful, happy 
5}. Generous... pesin mene 
. Thoughtful of others 
. Independent, self-confident rere eT 
. Good judgment of right and wrong..... 
. Stubborn... 7” ER Oe eT 
11. Sociable, friendly, popular............. 
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tage of another person or who intend to do so frequently become 
more demonstrative towards that person. 

There is a long list of traits in which the two groups are about 

ial. Both are markedly stubborn in a considerable proportion 
of cases. Both are equally active, equally generous, equally fear- 
less, and popular, and only a small proportion of either group 
show remarkably good judgment of right and wrong. It is evi- 
dently only in the trait of aggressiveness that the two groups 
show any considerable difference. 


SUMMARY OF ResuLtTs 


1. When. the frequency distributions of the various forms of 
theft are examined it is found that those forms of theft which 
require the least self-assertion appear at the earliest chronological 
age, and that the order of first appearance follows very closely 
the order for aggressiveness. 

2. When the distributions are studied in regard to the lowest 
mental age at which each form occurs, it can be seen that they 
are grouped. Stealing from home, stores, schools, and so forth, 
appear at a mental maturity of three years, while stealing from 
the streets and burglary come three years later, and highway 
robbery is two years later still. It is probable that forgery as a 
rule occurs at a very much more mature stage of mental develop- 
ment (four years later) than any of the other forms of theft 
studied. 

3. In regard to the degree of intelligence, as indicated by the 
I.Q., the forms of theft arrange themselves in about the same order 
as that for mental age. No intelligence quotients were lower than 
20, and none higher than 124. The lowest I.Q.’s were found among 
the children who steal at home and from other buildings. There 
is only one I.Q. as low as 30 among the children who steal bicycles 
and automobiles on the streets, or who break into houses. Most 
of the children have an I.Q. of 40 or above. In the highway robbery 
group no children are below 50 I.Q., and no children committed 
forgery who had an I.Q. less than 70. 

4. By tabulating the different forms of theft indulged in by 
each child it was possible to study the frequency with which the 
different forms occurred alone and in combination. It was found: 
First, that 60 per cent of the children showed only one form of 
stealing and that almost half of them committed only one theft. 
Seventy-five per cent of these single thefts were from the home 


or 


t from other buildings outside the home. Second, that almost 
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half of the thefts from the home, from other buildings, stealing 
locked property on the streets and forgery occurred without asso- 
ciation with other thefts but that in a large proportion of the cases 
of burglary, highway robbery and stealing unlocked property on 
the streets, occurred in conjunction with other thefts. Third, that 
41 per cent of the thefts were committed by children who showed 
only one form of theft, representing 1.3 thefts per child, while 
59 per cent were attributed to those exhibiting several thefts, 
representing 2.6 thefts per child. 

5. If the objects of the desire to steal are analyzed it is apparent 
that they present a fairly complete list of the primitive desires 
and tendencies that are common to all children. It is probable 
that the children who steal are not differentiated from those who 
do not steal by the things they want as much as by the strength 
of their desires or by the control they are able to exert over them. 

6. In comparing the two groups of children, those who steal 
and those who do not steal, in respect to associated forms of delin- 
quent behavior, it was found that 52 per cent of the children who 
steal also lie, while only 9 per cent of the children who do not 
steal are known to lie. The children who steal also show more 
frequently forms of self-assertive behavior, such as fighting, run 
ning away from home, truanting, staying out late at night and 
using profane language. 

7. None of the character traits recorded in the case histories 
distinguished the two groups except that those who were known 
to steal were thought to be more dominating than the others. 





CONCLUSIONS 
1. In comparing the children who steal with those who do not 
steal, it can be concluded that although both groups are below 
the norm in the rate of their mental growth, the children who 
steal are more mature mentally and more intelligent than those 
who do not steal. 
2. It is apparent that there is a very close relationship between 


the aggressiveness of the form of stealing and the chronological 
age at which it is most frequently committed. 

3. The mental age at which a particular form of theft most 
often occurs is determined largely by the amount of planning 
required in its execution. 

4. Furthermore, it is probable that certain forms of theft, such 
as stealing from slot-machines and mailboxes, are usual with 


children of very low intelligence and that most of the other forms 
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theft are committed by children of about 75 1.Q. However, 

rgery is generally confined to children who are normal or almost 
normal in intelligence. 

5. The more aggressive the form of theft the later it appears 

the child’s life. 

6. It seems to be necessary for a certain degree of mental 
maturity to. be reached before the different forms of theft are 
attempted. Stealing from the home and stores occurs at a mental 
age of three years, burglary and taking bicycles and automobiles 

ree years later, and highway robbery two years later still. It 
is not probable that many children of less than twelve years of 
ntal age undertake forgery. 

7. None of the children who were known to steal had an LQ. of 

; than 25 and none had one higher than 124, the mean being 78 


8. Sixty per cent of the children showed only one form of 
ling and the large majority of these were thefts from the 
me or stores. Burglary, highway robbery and stealing automo- 
es asually have other forms of theft associated with them. 
‘hildren showing only one form of theft represent only 1.3 

‘ts per child, while those indulging in more than one type are 
responsible for 2.6 thefts per child. 

9, There is nothing in the objects stolen that would indicate 
anything unusual in the type of desire of the children who steal. 
It is probably a difference in strength of desire or in the degree 

ntrol exerted over it. 

10. Stealing is closely associated with lying and to a less degree 

various forms of aggressive behavior, such as fighting, truant- 
ing and running away. 

ll. Those who steal were not found to show any particular 

racter traits except, possibly, a more pronounced degree of 

ressiveness. 





EDUCATIONAL PSYCHIATRY 
By S. DANIEL HOUSE 


HOUGH incredible, it happens to be quite true: academic 

psychology (psychology as a science!) before the Freudian 

ascendancy, tried to get along without human nature. Hence 
the epithet ‘‘academic’’ has come to denote sterile, 1.e., divorced 
from life. The academicals were interested in fashioning instrn- 
ments of precision, not in comprehending human beings. The 
intellectual blind spot in academic psychology has not vet been 
‘‘mapped”’ or studied adequately! 

The strange assumption existed that if you could know the pre- 
cise reactions, under set conditions, of every sense organ of a 
‘*normal’’ subject in that weirdly artificial environment called the 
experimental laboratory, you would somehow be in possession of 
the most precious information available concerning a live human 
being. Grotesque delusion! 

The old psychology was built upon a whole series of noble 
fallacies: belief in man as a quintessentially rational, conscious, 
intellectual, normal, self-controlled creature, capable of being 
measured, standardized, and quantitatively studied under con- 
trolled conditions that guaranteed truth, meaning, of. course, in- 
strumental precision, scientific accuracy. What we have finally per- 
ceived is that these truths had little or no relation to life. They 
were hot-house insights. The vital demands and urges of the 
organism were not being studied at all by academic, so-called scien- 
tific psychology. Grave omission! 

Something stirringly new had to happen to reveal the inade- 
quacy, the brilliant futility, of the old psychology. That mind- 
awakening event was the casual discovery that pathology is the 
great illuminator of normality. The abnormal clinic, supplanting 
the normal laboratory, leaped into prominence as the vital center 
for the study of human beings qua human. 

The radiant by-product of this substitution of reality for 
artificiality was the deepening realization of the true nature of 
man as a creature quintessentially sub-rational and irrational, 
subconscious and unconscious, unintellectual and anti-intellectual, 
abnormal and subnormal, acting not by propulsion of a lucid free 
will inspired by pure reason but persistently motivated by compul- 
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ns and obscure desires and emotional tensions that troubled his 
| in baffling ways, leaving him more often than not with the 
ing of being a victim of forces and urgencies beyond his control 
comprehension. Homo sapiens was discovered to be homo 


The clinie graphically symbolizes the triumph of the new psy- 
logy and the new medicine. Human nature as a study in con- 
radictions and conflicts, with their accompanying tensions, 
aise, anxiety, obsessiveness, is now presumed to be the proper 
ject-matter of dynamic psychiatry, the ‘‘cure of souls’’ being 
e therapeutic goal of this humanistic concern with pain and 
frustration. Psychology, in arriving at maturity, becomes psychi- 
itrized. 

Infantile fixations have become a reality of the first importance 

r the new type of educator and psychologist. The ego and sex 
omponents in human nature emerge with a startling boldness of 
utline as the two basic drives, alongside of which the other 
mpulses and yearnings are relatively minor. It is our recently 

juired insight into these prepotent drives which makes wonder- 
lly clear why human nature must employ the ‘‘mechanisms’’ 
turesquely labeled rationalization, defense reaction, evasion, 
meealment, distortion, repression, compensation, sublimation, 
ompromise formation, and the behaviors graphically described as 
nfantile, regressive, autoerotic, narcissistic, egotistic to achieve 
two momentous aims: evasion of the complication of reality and 
flight from critical awareness of his true behavior. Man is afraid 
f one thing on earth: to know himself! 
The traditional lines of cleavage between normal and abnormal, 
and insane, good and evil, have been gradually erased until 
illy we behold man as a creature of maladjustments to a reality 
fashioned by internal as well as external environments, too com- 
plicated for his rather simple mind. Ego-frustration, sex conflict, 
familial disharmony, social maladaptation, constitute the major 
perturbing problems of his unblest life. 

Man is a victim of moods and tensions and contradictions that 
predispose him, under the intolerable shaping forces of a repres- 
sive civilization, to be at odds with himself, at cross-purposes with 
society, at war with life. Modern man is divided against himself. 
Hence the spreading prevalence of psychoneurotic and psychotic 
behaviors and experiences. No wonder it is no longer permissible 
to think of sanity as the lucid antithesis of insanity! 

The disharmonies in human nature, to the extent that they are 
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functional and psychological in quality, arise from habits of avoid. 
ance and evasion and concealment, fixated originally in the ten. 
acious emotions of fear and shame and disgust; and from values 
of a moral and theologic and supernatural sort sprung originally 
from innocence and inexperience and adult ethics superimposed 
upon credulous and naively acquiescent children as their ‘‘con- 
science.’’ 

In a fruitful and adequate reéducation of a human personality, 
habits of avoidance must be abandoned for habits of approach— 
to life and reality. Habits of evasion will be surrendered for 
habits of candor and conscious confrontation of desires, wishes. 
and fulfilments. Habits of concealment learn to yield to habits of 
clarity and clean confessional. 

Doctor Alfred Adler’s psychology (which is often mistakenly 
called ‘‘psychoanalysis’’) is the most important contribution to 
dynamic behaviorism made in our generation. Steering clear of 
the grotesquely fantastic speculations that disfigure the Freudian 
psychoanalysis, conceiving his work to be that of an educational 
psychologist, Doctor Adler has constructed a bridge of accommo. 
dation between psychiatry and psychology that has brought these 
two vital disciplines into a deeper harmony of interest and outlook. 
‘‘TIndividual Psychology’’ has burrowed its way deeply into 
academic and clinical psychology. No significant study under 
taken in our institutions of learning or in our clinics, more par- 
ticularly into the period of childhood, but reveals the enormous 
import of ‘‘feelings of inferiority’’ with their accompanying 
‘‘mechanism of compensation’’. In sober truth, compensatory 
behavior is the most widely ramifying phenomenon associated 
with human conduct and misconduct. Whatever is vital in Freud- 
ian psychoanalysis—such as the incessant striving of the libido 
towards satisfying expression and fulfilment—is correlated with 
the underlying reality of feelings of inferiority, that is, the inade- 
quacy of the ego, from which spring wishes and desires and sub- 
limations. 

The obsessive interest in sex, generated by our cabaret civiliza- 
tion with its drastic subordination of procreation to recreation as 
the ideal of sex life, and rationalized into dramatic doctrines and 
dogmas by the Freudians, has tended to obscure the more sober 
but none the less equally momentous insight of Doctor Adler, 
namely, that if there be any basic fact in human behavior and 
experience, it is the universal feeling of inferiority which inevi- 
tably arises in childhood, the period of helplessness. Childhood, 
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the period of feebleness, lives by fear; fear of authority; fear of 
parents, older brothers and sisters, teachers, priests, policemen 
(society!) and Nature. Why wonder at the great influence of 

ings of inferiority in childhood? Shyness, desire to ‘‘get 

n’’, lack of self-confidence, fears of this and that, day-dreaming 

compensatory), shames associated with natural behavior ex- 
perienced or observed—what are they all but manifestations of 
mmaturity in personality-development, neurotic evidences of 
‘personality deficit’’, in a world dominated, not by children, but 
\dults, by authoritarian grown-ups? 
In adolescence, sex emerges as an invasive reality in the life 
uth, knocking at the gates of consciousness, seeking objectifi- 
on in reverie, play, coquetry, shy (and sometimes brazen) ten- 
ves toward sexual intercourse. The residuals of childhood 
feriority continue to play their important réle in this process 
erowth and ‘‘self-realization’’, complicated by sexual desire 
nd moral restraint. What is most in evidence in the process of 
‘‘erowing up’’ is the supersession of fear by anxiety; the increas- 
ing bafflements wrought by the unsolved problems of childhood and 
idolescence; the tensions and confusions and emotional conflicts 
at usher in and characterize maturity. Anxiety, the half-way 
house between fear and frustration, hints at the maladjustment 
een human nature and cultural environment. The emergence 
personality is symbolized by the presence of disharmony that 
kes the youth aware of the gulf between desire and fulfilment, 
the conflict between the ego and the herd, of the discrepancy 
tween ideal and reality. The center of gravity in maturity is 
emerging personality. And personality-deficit is the symbol 
r those maladjustments of human nature in tts crises of growing 
up, to which dynamic psychology and psychiatry devote an increas- 
ing attention. 

A vast field of research is thus opened out to educators (inelud- 
ing the humble school teachers) to discover by what behaviors 
and misbehaviors the emerging personality of the child is attempt- 
ing—blindly, gropingly, evasively, autistically, ‘‘unconsciously’’— 
to work out compensations for its inadequacies, in other words, to 
achieve adequacy. Whether viewed sociologically or psycho- 
logically, the central problem is that of the attainment of 
adequacy. 

A conception that fits in beautifully with the analytic insights 
of all the ‘‘schools’’ and is in harmony with the assumptions of 
the mental hygiene movement is what I have termed personality- 
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deficit. The psychoanalysts, for all their vital concern with per- 
sonality, have cut up the ‘‘organismic whole’’ into fragments, with 
characteristic labels and descriptions, and have thus unwittingly 
reverted to a kind of ‘‘faculty’’ psychologizing which is in essence 
static rather than dynamic. Thus Freud offers us fixed and 
immutable solutions of problems of sexual discord; but these can 
only be approached, scientifically, by a specific analysis of specific 
situations, not by wholesale a priori assumptions concerning 
human nature in general. The wholesale method of analysis leads 
inevitably to stereotyped formule, rote and ritual, doctrine and 
dogma, inspiration and intuition, magic and metaphysic. If this 
criticism appear too harsh and unwarranted, we need but recall 
Freud’s recent work with the bizarre caption of Metapsychology! 
Freudian psychoanalysis, grounded in some remarkable insights, 
is inextricably interwoven with magic and metaphysics. 

The Adlerian psychology, in revolting against Freudianism, 
has rejected rote and ritual, metaphysic and magic, and created a 
simplified and enormously sane psychoanalysis, allied with educa 
tion, and devoted to a concrete study of specific maladjustments, 
especially in childhood, admittedly the period when neurotic eccen- 
tricity and personality-deficit make themselves most vividly mani- 
fest. The sociopsychologie counterpart to Adler’s psychopatho- 
logic conception of ‘‘inferiority’’ is my conception of personality- 
deficit. Thus we can link into one organic whole all the dynamic 
psychologies and all the social sciences. The bond of harmony is 
their humanistic concern with personality as a study in the attain- 
ment of adequacy. 

Within the astonishingly brief period of less than fifteen years 
a most pervasive revolution has taken place in the world of. psy- 
chology. The center of gravity has shifted from the intellectual 
to the emotional factors in behavior and experience. intelligence 
tests are no longer deemed intelligent unless accompanied by per 
sonality tests, tests of character, social] intelligence, emotional 
stability, psychosexual behavior, in short, ‘‘personal data’’ 
studies. The emergence of the psychoclinic and of the mental 
hygiene movement in education announces the coming-to-maturity 
of scientific psychology; psychology at the service of life. 

It is becoming a widely accepted truism that you can know 
nothing vitally important about an individual unless you are inti- 
mately acquainted with his (or her) emotional make-up. Social 
psychology. abnormal psychology, psychopathology, psychiatry, 
psychoanalysis, behaviorism on the human level, general dynamic 
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psychology, and mental hygiene most particularly, are all vastly 
preoccupied with aspects of personality and factors in behavior 
it are subrational, autonomic, and emotional in nature. 
Here are the sober words of Professor Thurstone on the ‘‘ revo- 
tion’’ that has been progressing almost ‘‘unconsciously’’ in our 
ist and which gives to itself the exhilarating title of the ‘‘new 
vchology’’ (or more startling still, ‘‘psychological medicine’’) : 


‘‘The content of psychoanalysis, psychiatry, and of the 
so-called new psychology, is much more important than the 
content with which we have busied ourselves as scientific 
psychologists. The underlying relation between the life 
demands of the organism and the behavior by which these 
life demands are satisfied is the subject of psychoanalytic 
study, and that relation is more important as a determinant 
of mental life, personality, and conduct, than the stimulus- 
response relation to which we as scientific psychologists have 
given most of our effort.’’ 


brief résumé: The emphasis of Charcot on the nature of 
teria; the briliant demonstration by Janet and Prince of the 
‘hanism of dissociation; the strangely effective method of 
arsis invented by Breuer; the analysis of the nature of sug- 
stion by Sidis; the courageous discovery of infantile sexuality 
its relation to the parental and familial situation by Freud; 
’s stimulating ideas, including the use of the ‘‘free’’ associa- 
method, the psychoanalytic emphasis on individual emancipa- 
, and, keenest of all, his theory of psychological types; Adler’s 
‘ound contribution of the inferiority complex and the mechan- 
compensation; the vast significance for latter-day enlighten- 
of the concept of rationalization, eagerly championed by 
nes; the quite normal presentation of the psychology of insanity 
'lart—-all these clinically conceived theories of human nature, 
‘s crises of maladjustment, have shed a wonderful light upon 
obscure motivations of man. 
This psychiatrie invasion of the realm of psychology has 
ight a wholesome havoc among the rather static presupposi- 
ns of ‘‘normal’’ psychology, the valuable consequences of which 
may be observed in the new preoccupation with dynamic concepts 
and, more impressively, in the absorption of ‘‘abnormal’’ subject 
matter into ‘‘normal’’ psychologizing. The clinic and the class- 
room are learning to coéperate in behalf of a common aim, namely, 
ientifie study of personality. Psychology can no longer get 
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along satisfactorily without the support of psychiatry; and to 
make the equation complete, it is equally important to point out 
that psychiatry can no longer get along satisfactorily without the 
support of psychology! Perhaps that is what the reoriented minds 
mean when they speak of ‘‘psychological medicine’’, meaning the 
‘‘new psychology”’ 

Educational psychiatry is the science of human nature in rela- 
tion to its potentialities for reéducation. You may call it dynamic 
behaviorism, if you choose, dynamic because it embraces the twin 
realities of experience and behavior, thus differentiating it sharply 
from that static behaviorism which is concerned merely with the 
tangible mechanics of behavior as registered by an observer with- 
out the self-analytie report of the experiencer. 

E.dueational psychiatry, on its practical side, is interested in 
‘*problem’’ children and ‘‘problem’’ adults with a view to amelio- 
rating their maladjusted relations to themselves and to society 
(humanistically conceived). We might express it by saying that 
the central problem of this new science is the study of personality- 
deficit. This concept expresses most penetratingly the kind of 
problem we are interested in. The teacher and the parent and 
the psychologist—these three in particular—are invited to undergo 
reéducation that they may become ‘‘educational psychiatrists’’ to 
the younger generation. 

Without in the least minimizing the great value of the con- 
tributions to the science of reéducation of Freud and Jung, I think 
it reasonable to assert that the most influential pioneer in educa- 
tional psychiatry, 1.e., in the direct application to school children 
and school teachers of the insights and techniques of the ‘‘new 
psychology’’, has been Dr. Alfred Adler. 

The reéducation of the sexes is the ultimate inspiring hope of 
an increasing number of men and women who, perceiving the 
recurrent futility, irrationality, and tragedy of human nature, are 
yet dedicated to the idea that human beings can be saved to beauty 
and high utility by a courageous transformation of the social 
system toward non-acquisitive goals, and of human nature toward 
creative activity. 
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ERIMENTAL PsycHoLoey. By M. Collins and J. Drever. New York. 
Dutton, 1926. Pp. viii+315. $3.25. 
In his survey of the progress of experimental psychology from time to 
Titchener noted two chief trends, the change of interest from the 
ple to the complex, and the gradual invasion of practical experimenta- 
into the classical domain. In this new text these two trends are evi- 
The chapters on sensation differ hardly at all from the older texts. 
enrichment comes in the fields of perception, with the brilliant work 
e Gestalt school; emotion, with the recent work on the psychogalva- 
ter; association, with the studies of Jung; suggestion, with the research 
\luscio; learning, with the experiments of Kohler; aesthetics, with the 
stigations of Bullough and Valentine; and mental tests, with its number- 
-ontributors. 
\n interesting contrast is offered in the attitude of the authors toward 
recent movements in psychology, both of which have appreciably in- 
rated the science—namely, the Gestalt psychology and behaviorism. The 
rs believe the Gestalt psychology ‘‘bids fair to revolutionize the psy- 
ey of perception’’, and indicate that ‘‘as against the view that a 
ept is nothing more than a group of sensations, the evidence brought 
vard by the Gestalt psychologists must be regarded as quite conclusive’’. 
‘onditioned reflex method, however, seems too new to evaluate. This 
hod, the authors admit, has been used in animal psychology with fruit- 
esults. ‘‘Henee its employment with the human subject will be watched 
great interest.’ In comparison with the authors’ enthusiasm for 
Gestalt psychology, this field of behaviorism would seem to warrant an 
titude more positive than ‘‘ watchful waiting’’. 
Although the book does present a rather good survey of psychology from 
experimental angle, the experimental field is richer and more active 
n the somewhat classical treatment of topics would indicate. The citation 
i greater number of present-day studies would add to both the peda- 
vical and the lay value of the text. CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 


| 


ic Sprines oF Human Action. By M. K. Thomson, New York. Apple- 
ton, 1927. 

The subtitle of this book is ‘‘A Psychological Study of the Sources, 
Mechanism, and Principles of Motivation in Human Behavior’’. The 
reface lists seven aims of the volume, the first of which is ‘‘to make a 
vstematie and comprehensive study of all the springs of human action’’. 
Whatever else it may be, the study offered is surely comprehensive. Some 
otion of the ground covered may be had from a glance at the chapter 
headings. A chapter is devoted to each of the following terms which are 
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listed as motives: physical activity ; autonomtic acts and reflexive responses: 
habits: instincts; emotions; feelings; ideas; interests; will, choice and 
personality; self-regard; prejudice; preparatory reactions; acquired and 
substitute motives; negative motives; the subconscious mind; autosugges- 
tion; group suggestion; social motives; love; values; economic motives: 
morale; and. aesthetic motives. These chapter headings are evidently re- 
garded as general classes or kinds of motives and under each are numerous 
subdivisions. The following is only a partial list of the things mentioned as 
driving forces: anger, appetite, attitudes, authority, cravings, character, 
conscience, customs, disgust, desire, euphoria, fatigue, fear, freedom, glandu- 
lar activity, inspiration, insight, institutions, irritability, inertia, imagery, 
joy, law, mood, mores, obsessions, purpose, pleasantness, prestige, play 
reflexes, random movements, restlessness, rhythm, sensations, suggestion, 
sentiments, sorrow, surplus energy, temperament, and wishes. A more 
complete list may be obtained from the index. Apparently almost anything 
from the cosmic forces of the universe to the mysteries of the subconscious 
mind may be springs of human action. 

Motives are classified rather systematically according to the traditional 
categories of psychology and are described mainly by the use of contrasting 
terms such as: simple or complex, positive or. negative, conscious or un- 
conscious, native or acquired, permanent or changing, satisfied or thwarted, 
reinforced or inhibited, and the like. Also such descriptive adjectives as, 
disguised, sublimated, coérdinated, integrated, mixed, artificial, are used 

The general procedure is from the simpler motives to the more complex, 
‘*from the mechanical to the relatively more psychical, from the individual 
to the relatively more social phases of motivation’’. After reviewing and 
rejecting six methods of approach, he adopts the comprehensive method on 
the grounds that no one of the current theories of motivation will account 
for all the facts and with the hope that certain harmony among these 
theories may be established. His reasons for rejecting other methods of 
approach are that these methods usually involved considerable overlapping 
besides being rather fragmentary. 

In the preface Dr. Thomson expresses the hope that his book will be of 
use both to students of psychology and of the social sciences and also to 
parents, teachers, lawyers, ministers, and salesmen. It is to be feared that 
this comprehensive type of treatment of motivation will not be as useful to 
these groups of readers as are some of the methods that he has rejected. In 
the first place the problem of comprehending the entire field of human 
motivation is after all an academic one. Parents, teachers, judges and 
salesmen are more concerned with (a) determining the motives that lie 
back of specific acts, or (b) with manipulating motives so that certain 
conduct will result. It would seem that the ‘‘case method’’ or 
‘*stimulus-response’’ method would be more suitable for dealing with such 
problems than the comprehensive survey method. A book like this one is 
liable to leave the lay reader somewhat bewildered and with the feeling of 
the observer who reported that he could not see the forest for the trees 
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The comprehensive method of approach is likely to be unsatisfactory to 
psychologist and the philosopher also. For the psychologist it is too 
h on the descriptive level. He is more apt to be interested in the experi- 
ntal method which seeks explanations of motives rather than enumera- 
ns and descriptions of them. In speaking of the experimental method 
Thomson remarks that it must supplement the comprehensive method. 
y psychologists would reverse this and say that the comprehensive 
should supplement laboratory experimentation. 
[he philosopher, as well as the psychologist, is apt to be dissatified with 
a comprehensive survey of motivation as that given by Dr. Thomson, 
ily beeause it does not deal with the fundamental problem of causation. 
is it that reflexes, habits, instincts, emotions and the dozens of other 
s listed as motives really bring to pass this or that act? In what sense 
otives causes ? 
general the chief criticism of a book like this is that in aiming at 
ything it hits nothing squarely ; and that being written for everybody is 
e or less unsatisfactory to all. Mark A. May. 
Yale University. 
PsycHoLoey oF THovent. By H. L. Hollingworth. New York. D. 
Appleton and Company, 1926. Pp. xvii+329. 
\n interesting prelude to the development of the author’s ideas is the 
al conception of sleep advanced in the first part of the book. Sleep is 
ed to be neither a physiological nor a psychological necessity. It is 
unnecessary stupor; a vestigial, instinctive habit to be overcome entirely 
a super-race of sleepless men in the future. And this stimulating con- 
m of the uselessness of sleep centers on the first of the two main 
es of the book, the doctrine of redintegration. Drowsiness and dreams 
perfectly explained by the perseveration and substitution of patterns, 
‘laws of the dynamics of redintegration. In the discussion of dreams 
orner is turned when it is stated that the law of all thinking is that 
s and relations function vicariously. The second theme follows. To 
the gulf between the mental and the physical worlds the notion of a 
hophysieal continuum is introduced. The continuum links up the 
te, stable, common and non-redintegrative with the indefinite, variable, 
ind redintegrative experiences. There are two conceptions of the 
tinuum: a series of non-redintegrative and more or less redintegrative 
ences,.and as a continuity statistically from the less to the more variable 


juences. This mental-physical spectrum has ‘‘ various intervening degrees 
required completeness in the instigating antecedent’’, e.g., ‘‘the incipient 


alizations, the feelings, the attitudes.’’ The mid-region of the continuum 
not, however, so clearly delimited. From here the latter part of the 
takes its course. In terms of the psychophysical continuum and 


lintegration (the two themes have been merged), consciousness is ‘‘the 


of symbolic events . . . the fact of report’’, and ‘‘There is 
always a present item, functioning for a past context. There are 
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four types of report of experiences: feeling, judging, believing, and perceiy- 
ing.’’ That is the gist of the psychology of thought in terms of redintegra- 
tion and the psychophysical continuum. In treating of meaning, the author 
reintroduces his three redintegrative levels, suggesting shifts in meaning 
up and down the scale. The dynamies of redintegration are further de- 
veloped here in breaking up the present-situation into instigating and 
specifying clues, transitory and enduring ones. This elaboration of the 
mechanics of the redintegrative pattern makes it a gyroscopic affair where 
cues of mixed nature operate and direct the reactions to present situations, 
Redintegration and the psychophysical-continuum are in a way the cul- 
mination in the objective approach to psychology as a natural science 
Professor Hollingworth’s synthetic attitude is inclusive of Behaviorism, 
Introspectionism, and Gestalt-ism. It would be of interest to historically 
study the development of redintegration and the continuum. Professor 
Hollingworth in the preface gives a historical account of the former con- 
ception. It may be in place here to allude to the ‘‘association neuroses”’ of 
Morton Prince (1891), and its subsequent elaboration by Donley (1907) ; to 
refer to the analysis of dreams by Boris Sidis (1918), as. ‘‘ automatic, non- 
adaptive, mental systems, recurring under various forms as highly complex 
conditional refiexes’’; and to Wells’ statistical continuum between subjec- 
tive judgments (1908). The psychophysical continuum of the author re- 
solves many of the classical dilemmas of science and philosophy for the 
tough-minded and the empiricist. It remains for someone to propose a 


hypothesis of the genesis of this psychophysical continuum (cf. Dewey on 
implicit factors). This would bring up to-date William James’ statement 
that ‘‘If evolution is to work smoothly, consciousness in some shape must 
have been present at the very origin of things . . . Each atom of the 
nebula, they suppose must have had an aboriginal atom of consciousness 


sé 


linked with it’’, and (his reference to) Spencer’s ‘‘ primordial element of 
consciousness ’’. NATHAN ISRAELI. 
Columbia University. 


PsyYCHOPATHOLOGY; Its DEVELOPMENT AND Its PLACE IN MeEpIcINE. By 
Bernard Hart, Physician in Psychological Medicine, University 
College Hospital and National Hospital, London. New York. The 
Maemillan Co., 1927. Pp. 156. 

The book consists of three lectures on psychopathology, a reprinted 
article on evidence and rumor, and another reprinted article on methods of 
psychotherapy. The discussion of evidence and rumor is more legal than 
medical, and does not seem to belong in a book on psychopathology. In 
addition to this foreign material, there are digressions on the definition of 
science, the concept of pause, the nature of purpose, and purposive psy- 
chology. 

Psychopathology is defined as the explanations of certain disorders in 
terms of psychological processes. It should be distinguished from psy- 
chiatry, which records clinical phenomena, and from pathology, which 
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idates the processes responsible for these phenomena. Explanations in 
field of psychopathology must be in the language of psychology, and 
up of psychological conceptions. The roots, but not the logical an- 
stry of psychopathology extend back to the seventeenth-century views and 
tices of animal magnetism. Psychopathology as a science originated 
it the middle of the nineteenth century. 
[here is a preliminary treatment of suggestion, and the work of Charcot, 
et, and Freud. Along with. Freud’s dynamic conception, a parallel 
namie aspect is said to have appeared in academic psychology with the 
opment of the so-called instincts. ‘‘ Psychology has thus obtained a 
:mie conception enabling it to emerge from the arid paths of academic 
spection and mere description to which it was so long condemned.’’ 
is no mention of the extensive literature on instinets which has 
mulated since McDougall’s ‘‘ Social Psychology’’ of 1908. Practically 
¢ is said about objective psychology, although some of the objective 
il could have been used very profitably ; and very meagre use is made 
important genetic approach to psychopathology. It is difficult to 
onize the wordy criticism of Freudian psychology with the later 
tion that ‘‘ Although the theories of Freud do not attain the standard 
ed by the canons of science, some of his conceptions approximate 
nearly to that standard, and perhaps as nearly as any psychological 
eption can approach’’ (p. 83). 
» material on evidence and rumor was originally published in 1916, 
has not been brought up to date. The value of reprinting such an 
which ignores the experimental work of the last 12 years, seems 
lubious. Sir Martin Conway’s ‘‘The Crowd in Peace and War’’ 
, is referred to as the last book on the crowd, no mention being made, 
example, of Martin’s ‘‘Behavior of Crowds’’ (1920). The author ac- 
ts Trotter’s ‘‘herd instinet’’ and James’ ‘‘instinct of cruelty’’; and is 
more modern in his discussion of Le Bon’s ‘‘ collective mind’’. 
The section on methods of psychotherapy was originally published in 
and it contains a popular discussion of suggestion, persuasion, and 
All emotional systems and all forms of ‘‘complex thinking’’ are 
‘‘derive their propulsive and directive power from the incorpora- 
thin them of one or more of the great instinctive forces of the mind’”’ 
Such a theme is now known to be an inadequate basis for a dis- 
n of psychotherapy. The outstanding omissions in the book are 
ited in those fields of psychology which have been developed in America; 
e most dubious propositions are those which have been inherited from 
e English tradition. Huruey Cason. 
University of Rochester. 


ricAL PsycHoLoGy: Human. Nature tn Everypay Lire. By Edward 

Steyens Robinson. New York. The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
Pp. xii+479. 

Every science tends to become interested in problems that appeal to 


} 


ists, and in this way to become more and more remote from the in- 
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terests of the rank and file of men. This development is almost inevitable 
in the advanced studies of any science, but when the interests of the 
specialists are allowed to determine the nature of an elementary and intro 
ductory treatment of a subject it is indeed unfortunate. This is particularly 
true of psychology, for it is apparent that if psychologists are to succeed in 
giving their readers a greater degree of self-knowledge they must kee] 
company for a long time, if not always, with their interests and problems 
This truth Robinson in his well-named book, Practical Psychology, fully 
observes. This alone should insure the book a host of interested readers 

The book is designed to meet the need of high school students and of 
those students who will take only a short course in psychology. As the 
author states it should be especially appropriate for students who are 
planning to go immediately into the study of education, business, law, and 
other professional subjects. In line with these interests the book is clearly 
and simply written, and is full of interesting illustrations from everyday 
life. Valuable features of the book are statements at the beginning of each 
chapter of the topies to be discussed and questions to be kept in mind. At 
the end of each chapter is a complete summary, and problems that are well 
selected to test the reader’s knowledge of the chapter. Then follows a list of 
references to guide the student in his further reading. For convenience al! 
the references have been collected into one volume, Readings in General Psy- 
chology, edited by Robinson and Robinson, and published by the University 
of Chicago Press. 

The order of presenting the subjects treated varies little from the usual 
one. Part I is introductory. It indicates the nature of the science of psy- 
chology, and briefly describes the human body, particularly the nervous 
system. (In passing it might be stated that though Chapter II is entitled, 
‘*Human Nature and the Human Body’’, human nature in any sense other 
than the structures of the body is hardly touched upon.) Part II is a study 
of habits, their acquisition, fixation, operation, and elimination. The 
transfer of training is nicely treated. Part III is a study of perception 
and attention. Part IV is an excellent treatment of the ideational processes 
Part V is devoted to a study of feeling in which many helpful suggestions 
are made regarding the control and development of feelings in the interest 
of efficiency and mental health. Part VI contains two chapters, one on 
personality and the other on the nature of abilities and their measurement 
Perhaps the chapter on personality is the least satisfactory one in the book 

The author throughout attempt in a commendable manner to keep his 
study at the psychological level. In doing this he of course stresses the 
réle of experience in determining behavior and in the formation of char- 
acter. His zeal in this regard, however, causes him at times to minimize the 
biological or inherited determinants of behavior.. His recognition of these 
determinants is stated in such a way that the careless will in all likelihood 
miss it. This is very apparent in his treatment of habit and of tempera- 
ment. More serious yet, while he rightly stresses the réle of experience, 
he does not subject experience to an analysis. Instead he takes the natur 
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ir experience for granted and even makes experience an agent that de- 
mines our behavior. The following quotation does not greatly mis- 
resent his use of the term experience: ‘‘In other words the nervous 
em’s real duty is to connect receptors and effectors so that experience 
, lead to action.’’ (Page 27. The italics are the author’s.) What would 
xperience be but for such structures? And what kind of an experience 
1 an organism that possessed no interests have? The neglect of the 
f purpose in experience causes the author to give a description of 
ivior that might be true for some passionless creature but hardly true 
being that possesses as many and as strong interests as man. It is 
that he frequently speaks of interests and desires, but he seems to de- 
these from experience instead of viewing them as features or traits of 
xperiencing being which condition the nature of its experience. 
llowever, in spite of these and a few other criticisms which might be 
the book is an excellent one. The reviewer is so favorably impressed 
it that he is planning to use it as a text in the near future. 
CuHar.es C. Josey. 
niversity of South Dakota. 


gz Book ror Soctan PsycnHotoey. By Kimball Young. Alfred A. 
A. Knopf. Pp. 844. 
nfronted with a tome of almost 850 pages containing some 225 articles 
st as many authors, and attempting to evaluate it as a whole, re- 
s one of the old story about the veteran hunter taking the tenderfoot 
get his first deer. The hunter pointed out the animal to the novice 
ip went the gun. Seeing the large ares described by the end of the 
| in the hands of the trembling amateur, the oldtimer turned away his 
to spare himself the pains of seeing the catastrophe. Bang! went the 
The surprise of seeing the deer dead in his tracks was too much 
ruide. He stammered—‘ W-w-well by G--G-God, you ought’ve hit 
you aimed all over!!’’ 
\nd there are undoubtedly many good hits in this volume. True, many 
‘tions could be raised against this tearing of articles out of their con- 
t and from the pedagogical standpoint there are many good arguments 
nst the source book as compared to the author’s own texts. But with 
s becoming more and more crowded and the necessity for a certain 
int of synchronization in the students’ readings, the source book finds 
lace as a useful teaching device. 
art from the separate articles selected, the compiler of a source book 
t supply the matrix into which the selections are set and given a certain 
ree of unity. It is to'this the reviewer must turn his attention. Pro- 
* Young seems to be of the persuasion that truth is to be found in a 
in between whatever extremes are offered. This attitude is a socially 
useful one in face-to-face social relations, in establishing ‘‘harmony’’ and 
pacifying warring factions of professors as well as politicians and theo- 
logians, if it has nothing else to recommend it. Undoubtedly it is an asset 
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in the compilation of a source book to be used by today’s social psychologists 
ranging from transcendental group mind mystics on one hand to monistie 
mechanists on the other. Accordingly, the selections range from Ralph W, 
Emerson to John B. Watson. 

Theories of social causation have had a most amusing history. Professor 
Young touches them lightly on page three. In so far as he holds that our 
social philosophies have been but elaborate rationalizations of the status quo 
we can certainly agree with him. Certainly the Christian doctrine of indi- 
vidual salvation and individual moral responsibility regardless of environ- 
mental factors, served for a long time to divert critical attention from 
the powerful interest groups that constituted the political, ecclesiastical and 
economic powers in society. And these vested interests have had no dearth of 
intellectual lickspittles to’ teach these rationalizations for them, so that 
while various rulers made pawns of us, we deluded ourselves that we were 
masters of our fates. When we learned too, that it was largely a question 
of the group one happened to have been born in that determined if one be- 
came a Buddhist or a Baptist, a bank robber or a bank president, the 
conversion was complete. Away with the whole fiction of the individual; 
It is the group that gives the individual his hopes, fears, aspirations, morals, 
eustoms, gods and what not. Surely, only in the group can we find the 
answer to the questions of group behavior. 

Such appears to be Professor Young’s attitude when he titles his first 
chapter ‘‘The False Separation of the Individual From the Group’’ and 
then in the opening sentences imparts the following—‘‘In fact the indi- 
vidual is a concept quite as abstract and open to criticism as the older 
theological doctrines concerning the origin of species . . .”’. This is a dan- 
gerous way of stating the fact that the individual never survives but as part 
of some group. Certainly it is true that because of this intimate association 
with his fellow men the individual acquires from them most of his organized 
habit patterns, but does this fact make the individual into a mere abstrac- 
tion? No more than the fact that a sparrow raised with canaries adopts 
considerable of the canaries’ song, makes the sparrow into an abstraction. 
The objective causal factors are sparrows and canaries in the one case 
and separate human beings in the other. Here then, we must part company 
with the author in his conception of social causation. True, we have learned 
that man has no specific political instincts and that he learns his supersti- 
tions from his fellows. We know that whether we fly in aeroplanes or 
paddle in a kayak is determined by the acquired tricks of the individuals 
among whom we happen to have been born. But is that equivalent to 
saying (p. 627) that in dealing with institutional formulations the language 
of individual psychology is inadequate? Hardly. Institutionalized be- 
havior is not one whit different in kind from the most individualized. re- 
sponse of idiot or genius. As matter of fact, it is just in this institutional 
behavior that language of objective individual psychology gets us back to 
actual causal factors in society. As long as we use institutional language we 
merely confuse and obscure facts and issues. This was obvious to that-excel- 
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t social psychologist, W. 8. Gilbert, when in “‘Iolanthe’’ the Lord Chan- 
yr sings : ‘‘ The Law is the true embodiment of everything that’s excellent, 
has no kind of fault or flaw and I, my Lords, embody the Law.’’ I com- 
the above to the citizenry of Massachusetts and to all social psy- 
logists consecrated to the terminology of group causal realities as opposed 
e language of individual psychology. 
lhe space of a review, even of an 850 page book is too limited to permit 
extensive consideration of the nature of the causal factors in society or of 
separate reality of the group. But for a practical illustration I offer as 
sit ‘‘A’’ the discussion of rivalry and competition within the group, 
re 31. Here it seems surprising to the author that in carefully examining 
ises of ‘‘group rivalry’’ we actually find that each person really singles 
omeone to rival or compete against. Exactly. And that is just what 
find in all so-called ‘‘group’’ phenomena. They resolve themselves into 
ial eases of particular individuals responding to other specific indi- 
ials or conditioned substitute stimuli of some sort. When the ‘‘mob’’ 
hes the suspect it is some particular person trying the hangman’s knot 
someone pulling the rope. As such it must be observed if we would 
‘ibe it in terms of the actual mechanical causal factors involved. This 
to remove causal efficacy from the individual and to externalize the 
isal factors takes in other parts of the book such grotesque forms as on 
ize 419, where images, ideas and stereotypes are called ‘‘subjective en- 
vironment’’. This usage must do violence to at least one of the terms as 
rdinarily understood, for as here used, either our own images are 
‘‘environment’’ or we react to the ‘‘ideas’’ and ‘‘images’’ of others. 
The selections on myths, legends and prejudices are alone worth the 
price of the book. No Sophomore can read them and not be a more chastened 
tizen. In fact the book is a mine of material and there is no use trying to 
raise each of the excellent selections. A few I cannot resist censuring. The 
selection from McDougall should have ineluded his emotions as well as the 
nstinets with which they are combined to do justice to his really original 
contribution in that field. Bogardus’ ‘‘Occupational Effects’’—nicely 
rationalized to flatter the pedagogue—lI certainly would have omitted, ex- 
ept perhaps to cite it as a rationalization. The Liberty Motor deserves a 
place in any contemporary book on social psychology. Not the story, how- 
ever, of its immaculate conception and the signs in the heavens at that 
auspicious moment, but the record of its still-birth, of official stupidity, of 
graft, of back-biting and of flying coffins sent to France. Here is material 
for a whole book on social phenomena, on government, on wars and on basic 
ausal factors in what is glibly and poetically dismissed as ‘‘society’’. Cer- 
tainly the Bureau of Public Information did its work well to have its 
fictions immortalized as facts in the textbooks of social psychology written 
ten years later. Gro. B. VETTEr. 
New York University, Washington Square. 


‘ 
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THe Moruers: <A Stupy OF THE ORIGINS OF SENTIMENTS AND Instirv- 
Tions. By Robert Briffault. In three volumes. New York. The 
Maemillan Co., 1927. Pp., Vol. I, xix+781; Vol. II, xx+789; Vo]. 
[1I, xv-+841. Price $27.00. 

‘* All social groups are primarily reproductive groups, and all forms of 
social instincts are derived from the material instinct,’’—this is the thesis 
evidenced in almost prodigious breadth of detail in the rearly twenty-five 
hundred 10 x9 pages of this latest work of the author of ‘‘The Making of 
Humanity’’ and ‘‘Psyche’s Lamp’’. The index occupies 120 pages, and 
the gathered bibliography 196 pages! Not since the publication of the 
well-known ‘‘Das Weib in der Natur- und Volkerkunde’’ of Ploss and 
Bartels, more than twenty years ago (and never before then), have so 
many data on the recondite customs relating to women been made available 
to sociology. It is a great house stored full of the fruits of indefatigable 
industry, and ‘‘completed amid great suffering, . ... the flight that 
began with still youthful buoyancy being brought to a conclusion on broken 
wings’’—which is the author’s adequate excuse for inappreciable shortcom- 
ings. 

The work is divided into thirty chapters, whose respective topics are 
indicated in their titles following,—the list constituting in itself what some 
believe to be the ideal book-review: ‘‘In the beginning was the Word”’: 
traditional heredity; the evolution of motherhood; the origin of love; the 
herd and the family amongst animals; the primitive human group; the 
motherhood ; the matriarchal phase in civilized societies; primitive division 
of labor between the sexes; the irstitution of marriage; group-marriage 
and sexual communism; group marriage and sexual communism (con- 
tinued ) ; promiscuity and individual marriage; primitiv: jealousy and love; 
the selection of a husband and the aequisition of a wife; the social evolution 
of monogamie marriage; tabu; the totem; the witch and the priestess; the 
lord of the women; the resurrection and the life; primitive cosmic religion; 
the magical origin of queens; the great mothers; holy matrimony ; modesty; 
purity ; romance; romance (continued) ; and the mothers. 

More pages than the Journal properly could spare for the purpose 
would be required to set forth the respective trends and arguments of these 
thirty chapters filling two thousand large pages. To attempt to summarize 
the argument of each chapter in a sentence or two would be only to belie 
this important work’s richness of meaning and of material. But the preface 
and a few paragraphs of the final chapter set forth in the author’s own 
concepts the thesis, well defended and proven to all but the prejudiced, 
I think, that our civilization is based on the traditional and hereditary 
sentiments derived from woman as the creator of our race in association 
with her human environment. Only within the relatively narrow span of 
our civilization (a few thousand years out of the million or so of man’s 
evolution), has the male been the dominator of society and then only to a 
degree more apparent than real. Out of the mother’s influence over her 
offspring, in short, have our basal sentiments and institutions arisen. But 
the evolution thereof has been so various and so dramatic! 
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rom the preface: ‘‘I had proposed to draw up a list of the forms of the 


' 
i 
I 


instincts, and to investigate their origin. I had not proceeded far 
re I discovered, to my surprise, that the social characters of the human 
| are, one and all, traceable to the operation of instincts that are related 
e functions of the female and not to those of the male. That the mind 
men should have exercised so fundamental an influence upon human 
opment in the conditions of historical patriarchal societies, is incon- 
le. I was thus led to reconsider the early development of human 
ty, of its fundamental institutions and. traditions, in the light of the 
irchal theory of social evolution. . . . To the evolutionist who 
yond anthropological speculation, it can not but appear notable that 
ice of patriarchal organization is to be found in the animal world. 
nimal family, out of which the human social group must be supposed 
e arisen, is matriarchal. The extended significance imparted by this 
ther considerations to the view suggested by certain features of archaic 


1 


| primitive societies, involved a reconsideration of the problems of. social 


ropology. These have been almost exclusively discussed in terms of 
nstinets and interests of the male. It remains to be seen whether, 
king into consideration also the very different mental characters and 


rests of women, more satisfactory interpretations are afforded. 


e, for the most part, allowed facts to speak for themselves; and facts 
rone to be more long-winded than the most complacent eloquence. 
one of the present work’s most apparent faults, its unwieldy 
The heads of primoidial social groups, magic women and 
esses credited with supernatural powers, sacred queens in whom the 
- virtue of the royalty was though to reside, fateful goddesses that were 
vine counterparts of earthly womanhood, have been in many primi- 
ind ancient cultures known as ‘‘the Mothers’ ’’—hence the work’s title. 
rom chapter thirty we may gather other summarizing first-hand data 
the certainly valid thesis of this monumental English work: page 508, 
[lI : ‘‘ The intellectual structure of the higher forms of culture and of 
nization which constitute civilization are masculine products and are 
ed by the qualities and characteristics of the masculine intellect. But 
vorld of civilization is issued from another which is, in many respects 


ry different. The rich superstructure, of which, for all its faults, and for 


ir divine discontent, we have just cause to be proud and thankful, is the 


growth of more. ancient types of society; from these it has necessarily 
wn its traditional inheritance. In the development of uncultured 


ties the intellectual powers of the human mind have played a much 
ler part, the reactions of instincts to pressing needs a much larger one, 
n the development of advanced culture ... . tradition since ani- 
grossest superstition. . . magical powers and influ- 
profoundly irrational . . . every relation of life was 


crete. . . . Those social sentiments without which no aggregate of 


duals can constitute a society, were the immediate derivatives of the 
ngs which bind the mother and her offspring, and consisted originally 
se and of these alone. Upon them the superstructure of humanity, and 
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the powers and possibilities of its development, ultimately rest’’—the italic 
emphasis originating with the reviewer as in his humble opinion the concise 
expression of one of the most inherent and enlightening of modern doe- 
trines, and one proven not alone by abundant anthropologic observation and 
research, but by overwhelming psychological presumption, intelligence 
being certainly a much overrated aspect of our common mind. Sir James 
G. Frazer, Sir Henry J. S. Maine, E. Westermarck, and the rest have, }y 
no means written the last word on the family hierarchy natural to mankind 
the last-named seems to have been imposed on by the shallow-seeing reports 
of numerous missionaries, as to the force of female natural modesty and 
chastity in particular (these having developed as far as they have developed 
at all, at the forcing of social tabu rather than from innate personal 
instinct). 

‘‘As the human mind’’, says Briffault, ‘‘rests upon other foundations 
than those which are consciously formulated and perceived, so human 
society is, in the last resort, founded upon relations other than those which 
constitute the scheme of political and economie organization. The theorist 
conceives it as an association of individuals, of corporations, of classes, of 
rulers and ruled, or rich and poor, of workers and of holders of capital 
But in its primary biological character-—and to biological facts, appea 
must, in the last resort, be made—human society is none of those things 
it is an association of men and women. Like every biological aggregate 
it has primarily developed as a group having reproductive functions. 
Society is not made up of economic units, but of human souls; and 
human soul is in turn the product of human history, more especially in its 
primitive and uncultured phases. In that evolution the mind of man has 
been moulded.”’ 

This elaborate treatise is well written and well printed, and supplying 
as it does an immense number of data basal to the understanding of mind 
as we see it today, normal and abnormal, should be graded as an almost 
indispensable source-book of materials for many phases of psychology and 
sociology. But its well-supported thesis is more important yet. 

Devotees of the Breuer-Freud exaggerations will find in it little of com- 
fort for it quietly yet completely takes most of the foundation-prejudice 
from under their presumptuous creations; for example, the concepts of 
sexual jealousy, the ‘‘endopsychiec censorship’’, the edipus complex, and 
paternal family headship, as primitive and hence as fundamental and de- 
pendable forces in the human mind. 

Again are we indebted to English scholarship and industry for a com 
pendious treatise of unusual worth. It is regretted that its review here’is 
so inadequate. There is material in this work for a score of articles of sur- 
passing interest to the public, for example—material too, of much literary 
and historic cogency for the history of mankind and of his evolving beliefs 
and doctrines, on which we may not even touch. 

GrorGe VAN Ness DEARBORN. 

New York: U.S. Veterans’ Hospital. 





MEDICAL CENTER IN NEW YORK TO OPEN IN 
MARCH, 1928 


MeNTAL AND Nervous Units ScHepuLep To OPEN IN 
SPRING AND SUMMER OF THIS YEAR 


in New York will open its doors to patients during the month 


Te Presbyterian Hospital Building at the Medical Center 


of Mareh. Preceding this there will be, on March 16th. an 


al inspection made upon invitation of the Board of Managers 


at institution. 

This building is occupied by three hospital units, the Presby- 
Hospital, the Sloane Hospital for Women and the Squier 
The Presbyterian Hospital occupies all but 


an 

ogieal Clinie. 

floors of the 22-story structure. These hospital units com- 

nicate with five other units, the Harkness Private Patient 

ilion, the Vanderbilt Clinie, the Columbia School of Dental 

Oral Surgery, the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 


nan has 
imbia University, and the Babies Hospital. 


pplying Two. specialty hospitals devoted to the care and treatment in 
sta mental and nervous diseases are associated in the Medical Center 
cia New York. The New York State Psychiatrie Institute and 
spital and the Neurological Institute of New York are building 
quarters on this site, both expecting to be operating within 
ar. 
(he New York State Psychiatrie Building rises from Riverside 
ve to Haven Avenue, 20 stories in the air. The first ten stories 


] 
» be utilized for hospital purposes and the second half of the 


and de- 


ing-is to be devoted to research laboratories, libraries and 


Che Neurological institute at. the 
ent to the State Building and connected with it by an under 


Center is being built on 


dtunnel. This building will be fifteen stories high. 


is hoped that these two institutions working harmoniously 


will bring about « better understanding of mental 
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THe New York State Psycutarric INSTITUTE AND HOSPITAL 
AT THE MEpDICAL CENTER IN NEW YorxkK 
This sfructure is twenty stories in height. The first ten Moors will be used 


and the upper ten floors for research purposes. 
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THE NEUROLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT THE MEDICAL CENTER 


nstitution will work. hand in hand with the New York State Psvel 
Institute and Hospital in research into nervous and mental disease. 
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